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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS iisspex 


TWO WORLDS 


NE of the delightful legends of the Royal College of Art 

is of an old drawing master there whose main contribution 

to the progress of his pupils was an oft-reiterated injunction 

to “‘put a little love in it’’-—sound enough advice, though it would 
have been more helpful had he ever revealed exactly how this 
mystical ingredient was to be technically expressed. I was re- 
minded of the dictum at one of the richest of Exhibitions in a 
month singularly rich : that of Vuillard at the Wildenstein Gallery. 
For if ever a painter “put a little love in it’’ Edouard Vuillard did. 
This exhibition is by far the most important one of his work 
ever held here. Indeed, although the cognoscenti have long held 
him in regard as one of the most important of the later French 
masters, it was not until 1934 that he had a one-man show here 
(the same year as his contemporary Bonnard, with whom he has 
so many affinities). Now at Wildenstein’s the splendid loan Exhi- 
bition enables us 
to judge his stand- 
ing, and will, I 
surmise, enor- 
mously increase 
his reputation. 
With Bonnard he 
has been called an 
‘Intimist’’ by 
those who love to 
attach labels. The 
term is a tribute 
to that innate elu- 
sive quality which 
the R.C.A. master 
called ‘‘love.” It 
expresses the quiet 
pleasure he has 
the power to com- 
municate through 
these glowing pic- 
tures of sunlit or, 
so often, lamplit 
rooms, of his 
friends in their 
homes and_ stu- 
dios, of people in 
gardens or at 
meals. It opens 
the secret door 
and gives us a 
peep into the 





he had his own for putting it on canvas in tiny touches of brilliant, 
rich colour, which never lose the form and retain the sensuous 
charm of the myriad objects with which he builds his picture, 
or rather which he accepts as a picture already made and needing 
only to be re-expressed in terms of paint. 

After such quiet pleasure one sighs that Renoir, who might 
have given us the same joy though he brought it out of doors, 
can leave us so unmoved. There is an impressive show of the 
works of this master at the Lefevre Gallery. I confess that 
temperamentally I make little response to his blandishments, and 
the fault may be mine. One may need to be more Dionysian 
than I am to be at home in his world of sensual colour and ripe 
fruity forms. Those juicy peach females, like Matthew Smith’s 
ripe tomato ones, almost terrify me. An early one in this show, 
“La Source’’ (1871), belonging to his earliest period, I like no 
more though it is 
in cool colours. 
For the Renoir 
enthusiast perhaps 
the surprising 
thing in this exhi- 
bition is the pre- 
ponderance of 
blue. One men- 
tally associates 
him with those 
hot pinks and yel- 
lows unless one 
deliberately _re- 
members the silver 
beauty of “La 
Loge’”” or the 
‘* Printemps ’’ 
among the Cour- 
tauld pictures, or 
the ‘‘Parapluies’’ 
at the National. 
Most delightful 
to me among the 
works at the 
Lefevre are the 
landscapes. There 
is one gem of 
“Bathing Boys at 
Guernsey” which 
came from Hugh 
Walpole’s collec- 


home life of THE VISIT tion, and reveals 
France: a world by Epovarp VUILLARD (1868-1940) how _ wonderful 
so guarded against From the Exhibition at Wildenstein’s Renoir could be 
the intrusion of : ‘ as a pure Impres- 
all but the most PersPex’s choice for the Picture of the Month sionist working 


favoured foreign- 

ers, while the rest are shown the public, the restaurant and café 
world of France with such disarming hospitality by that charming 
people. 

One remembers Maeterlinck’s prediction that art and literature 
would cease to concern itself with the spectacular and the tragic, 
and content itself with conveying ‘‘a hand and face at rest, a door 
opening at the end of a passage.’’ This art of the French master 
yields precisely that. The interesting problem is to discover just 
what he does to get the effect, so unapparent are his means, so 
effortless his technique. It is interesting that the very last 
painted of the works in this exhibition, “‘Les Claies’’ of 1939, 
and the early works such as the ‘‘Self Portrait” of 1890, are almost 
the only self-conscious Art shown. In a period which suffers 
from the terrible self-consciousness of art how glad we are that 
he abandoned it! By 1892 we have “L’Atelier de la Corsetiere”’ 
defiant of all the obvious rules of composition yet miraculously 
achieving a beauty in the placing of the objects, and that intimacy 
in the glimpse of this woman too concerned with her immediate 
work to pose for a picture. That is the great part of Vuillard’s 
secret. When his characters are posed (as in that “Seated 
Woman” from the Tate) they are least successful. He has carried 
on Degas’ genius for seizing the reality of the common moment ; 


with small scale 
figures. Another landscape ‘‘Talloires, lac d’Annecy’’ proved yet 
again a delight of sunlit foliage and gleaming water. 

Over against this world of happiness, quietude and intimacy 
created by artists such as Vuillard and Renoir it is tempting to 
set that evoked by a young modernist, Louis le Brocquy, who has 
a one-man show at the Leicester, or even that of the much more 
considerable artist, Topolski, who is showing there. Le Brocquy 
understandably calls his exhibition after one of his pictures, ‘‘The 
Fearful World,’’ and one is tempted to complete it by quoting 
Miranda’s line : 

. . that has such people in it.’ 
For Mr. le mm pedigree is by Adler out of eens 
His beings have those kite-like triangular heads and epileptic 
cubist bodies which, whatever shortcomings they may have as 
anatomy, thrill the ultra-modernist cognoscenti as pure design. 
Sometimes, I would agree, they form a pleasant enough jig-saw 
of coloured shapes. If only they would not claim to be ‘“‘Mother 
and Child,” or “Evangelist Unborn,’’ or ‘‘The Last Tinker.” 
Given such claims to kinship with humanity they become mon- 
strous, embryonic, and literally fearful. It is, of course, arguable 
that this is a true subjective picture of the contemporary world 
and the creatures which inhabit it in this mechanistic and tortured 
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atomic age. Apologists will assure us that a young man who 
first began painting in 1938 could not honestly create a world of 
lamplit interiors inhabited by pleasant people and filled with 
pleasant things redolent of comfortable living. 
“The time is out of joint ; O cursed spite ! 
That ever I was born to set it right.’ 

might well be the cri de coeur of any young man ; and if Louis le 
Brocquy dislocates necks and limbs in an attempt to convey the 
fearful world in which we shiver, who shall blame him? But 
don’t ask me to enjoy his pictures. 

Topolski, who shares this appointment with fear at the 
Leicester, almost caricatures his own style. He, too, depicts the 
contemporary tragic world ; and if he does not in these pictures 
convey its fearfulness, at least he gives us its febrile restlessness. 
Friends of his art, and I among them, will say that it has life ; 
his critics that he has delirium tremens. Again the apologists 
will point out that this is deadly realism in a period so jittery, so 
explosive, so menacing. One self-portrait shows the distorted 
features of the artist with an arm thrown across his forehead as 
though to ward off a blow. It was quite reassuring at the Private 
View to turn round and greet the original : suave, debonair, and 
smiling as usual. 

Many of the pictures are of Dublin and catch the sense of 
romantic tragedy which always seems to invest the Irish capital. 
Others are of the East, and of that Congress of Europe which 
demanded Topolski’s shaky and uncertain line to convey its spirit. 
I particularly liked a drawing: ‘“‘Wales: Shepherd and Miner.” 
But I feel that this highly individual artist is in some danger of 
sacrificing everything for the one quality of vibration which gives 
his work a too superficial vitality. Even ‘‘The English Univer- 
sities’ as a subject—surely the best of sedatives—looks like a 
crazy show at the Chelsea Arts Ball ; and a drawing of “‘G.B.S.” 
makes that now benign philosopher look as if he were parading a 
padded cell. In place of that “‘little love” of the R.C.A. professor, 
I think I would urge Mr. Topolski to “‘put a little Ingres into it,” 
even while one thrills to his Dionysian vision of a mad world. 

I had, I will confess, expected something of the same sort 
from an Exhibition of Book Illustration by Matisse, Picasso, and 
Rouault at South Kensington. The Matisse, in particular, 
sounded threatening ; for according to the legend the artist fled 
to the mountains from the oppression of the German occupation 
and there produced this volume, “Jazz,”’ writing the text by hand 
and illustrating by papier montage, the superimposing of scissor- 
cut paper in various colours. The coloured paper he had himself 
painted in gouache, in hues so violent that his doctor advised him 
to wear dark spectacles when he was working in the room where 
the sheets were hung on the walls in readiness for snipping! All 
this might well daunt the stoutest-hearted critic ; but, in fact, the 
result is charming, childish, and delightfully escapist. Even the 
subject is not the war-torn world, but the Circus ; not the Sword 
but the Sword-swallower. Flight to the mountains, invading 
Huns and desperate partisans have precisely nothing to do with 
it ; we did exactly this in our Victorian nurseries. Matisse brings 
a genius for design to the task ; and modern art accepts the abso- 
lute simplification of the forms imposed by the method. The 
brilliant colour might demand dark glasses in vast sheets, but at 
South Kensington it is just gay. Which demonstrates again how 
important in painting the quantity of any colour is. 

Picasso's aquatint illustrations to Buffon’s ‘‘Histoire Naturelle” 
are restrained and scholarly, demonstrating another facet of his 
many-sided personality. The Rouault designs are a little nearer 
this tragic world, for even when his ostensible subject is the 
Circus he manages to imply a symbolism ; and his Catholic mysti- 
cism informs his illustrations for Suarés’ study of The Passion. 

The Summer Exhibition of the R.B.A. stands with one foot 
in that earlier world and one in this of the hectic present. It will 
surprise those who have become long used to the tone and appear- 
ance of the R.B.A. Exhibitions by wearing a distinctly New Look. 
The first Gallery, which has long been dominated by the official 
table, is now remarkable for sculpture, notably that of Charoux 
whose “Group” of two reclining boys has the centre of this room 
whilst his finely composed ‘‘Evensong”’ occupies that position in 
the next. (Both pieces were illustrated in June APOLLO.) Charoux 
is a recent member of the R.B.A. and portends the campaign for 
sculpture which the Society plans. The water-colours instead 
of living in their own apartments are scattered in groups throughout 
the galleries ; the oils are excitingly gay in tone and colour and 
in the best tradition of this body which has played so able a part 
among the free societies. Added to this all the pictures are hung 
at a comfortably low level for seeing—a sort of mid-calf length, 
if we may pursue our modish metaphor. The innovations include 


a scheme for holding three exhibitions next year with special 
accent upon water-colour, oils, and sculpture respectively ; and 
the use of the fine galleries for musical events during the evenings 
this season. I understand that the new President, John Copley, 
is behind this stirring of the waters. 

Certainly this current Show is one of the most pleasing I can 
remember at the R.B.A. I was particularly thrilled by a lovely 
lyrical piece ‘‘A Southdown Farm” by Morgan Rendle, so full 
of light and air, so honest in the best English tradition of painting, 
which evokes its magic from the chances of place and weather. 
But there were a score of noteworthy pictures. Mr. Copley’s 
own “Figures in Ecstacy” stood out among the ambitious oils 
(his ‘‘Tennis Player’’ was a good try which did not quite succeed, 
I felt) ; Otway McCannell’s “Idyll” ; a small Harold Workman, 
“Street Scene, Dublin” ; a portrait of ‘Philip Gosse’’ by Silvia 
Gosse ; “‘Interval’”’ by Stephen Spurrier; Theaker’s water-colours ; 
Blampied’s studies of horses ; Greenham’s landscapes: the list 
of arresting pictures at this exhibition tends to become a long one. 

The R.B.A. is fulfilling its rightful function in showing works 
just one degree more advanced than the Royal Academy standard 
without toppling over into that art consciousness which is French 
rather than British. There are lapses inevitable to a large mixed 
show, but this is an occasion for congratulation to the Society. 

On the more certain grounds of art, London in the summer 
can always depend upon a number of exhibitions of Old Masters 
incomparable in the private galleries of any city in the world. 
To those which I spoke of last month must be added Shows at 
Agnew’s, at Tooth’s, and at the Leger Galleries. 

The Leger Galleries Exhibition is particularly important for 
the inclusion of one extremely fine Rembrandt : “St. Bartholo- 
mew.”’ (I do not know why it is thus named, though his pictures 
of evangelists painted the same year are equally secular.) The 
picture is a signed work of Rembrandt's final period, and many 
will remember it in the great Dutch Exhibition of ’29 at Burlington 
House. Equally exciting in this Exhibition is a Giovanni Bellini 
of a “Young Gentleman and his Tutor’’ with the characteristic 
Bellini treatment of the subject in which the figures lean upon a 
ledge within the frame. There is also a very charming ‘Head of 
a Young Girl” which is attributed to Jan Vermeer. Both this 
and the Bellini come from Lord Kinnaird’s collection ; and if the 
claim of Vermeer for the girl’s head might be rather hard definitely 
to establish it is nevertheless a magnificent little work full of that 
intense withdrawn life typical of the great Dutch master. 

There were a number of other pictures of very high quality 
among those shown. A Van Dyck “Head of a Bearded Man” 
of his early Rubens period and his important “‘Ruben’s Spanish 
Charger” ; and among the more recent of the Old Masters, a rare 
portrait of a ‘“‘Gentleman with two Boys’ by Constable, which 
shows again that a good portraitist was lost in the landscape 
painter. The Leger Exhibition fully justifies its title ‘Fine 
Paintings by Old Masters.” 

Another Summer Exhibition which rightly sports the adjective 
“Fine” is at Agnew’s. Here the treasure is a “Nativity” by 
Memlinc, part of the altarpiece to which belongs the “Adoration of 
the Magi” in the Prado. It has all the clarity and precision of 
this precious early Flemish master ; the bijou, miniature quality 
which marks everything he painted. A very early Rembrandt 
self-portrait showing the artist as little more than a boy ; a land- 
scape, “Edge of the Zuyder Zee,”” by Jacob Ruisdael with that 
vast feeling of the upper air against which two or three birds are 
poised in flight; and ‘“‘A Pancake Stall” by Peter de Hooch, 
remarkable that it is an out-of-doors moonlit night scene instead 
of his formulated interiors ; these proved especially noteworthy. 
There was also a rather elaborate P. Claesz vanitas with a profusion 
of gold and glass and precious things. 

If one were happy at these Exhibitions I must confess to being 
disappointed at Tooth’s except for the pleasure of seeing again 
that early Impressionist work of Monet’s “Le Havee,’”’ which he 
painted under the influence of Boudin. It is surely one of the 
truest of renderings of the lacework of light and foam. The Old 
Masters this year at Tooth’s were not very old nor very masterly. 
But perhaps they were suffering from comparison with a visit 
to the Guildhall where a wonderful selection of Spanish and Dutch 
Pictures from the great Cook Collection have been showing all 
too fleetingly. Is there a chance that the public might see more 
of this collection, say at the National Gallery in a Loan Exhibition ? 

For whatever our reactions to this world in which we find 
ourselves, there is something remarkably stabilising, both aestheti- 
cally and spiritually, in looking again at that world of long ago 
which the Old Masters saw with such clear vision and depicted 
with such sure skill. 
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WEST MIDLAND CHURCH PLATE 


BY CHARLES OMAN 


HE staging of three important exhibitions of church plate 
within eighteen months would seem to indicate a revival 
of interest in this much-neglected branch of English art. 
The exhibition of plate from the churches of the City of London 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum and that of plate in the 
Diocese of Leicester at the Art Gallery, Leicester, were both 
restricted to very limited areas. The exhibition of church plate 
held at the City of Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery from 





April 22nd to May 1gth was naturally not confined to the small 
Birmingham Diocese. As there is no generally accepted definition 
of the West Midland area, this gave the organiser, Mr. W. A. 
Seaby, F.S.A., a chance to fix his own limits. In practice this 
resulted in an exhibition drawn mainly from the counties of 
Stafford, War- 
wick and Wor- 
cester, but a 
long arm was 
stretched out 








to bring in outlying pieces of interest such as the medieval 
chalices at Bacton and Leominster (Hereford), Little Faringdon 
(Oxon), and the important Elizabethan plate at Cirencester 
(Glos.). Though virtually a three-county exhibition, it must 
not be supposed that the organiser was struggling with a plethora 
of riches. In fact, the plate of these counties is rather below 
the average and Mr. Seaby suffered from the further handicap 
that none of his counties had been catalogued by a really 


Fig. I (left). ELIZA- 
BETHAN CHALICE 
from Solihull (a) and 
Stanton-on-Hine (b) 


Fig. II (right). FLAG- 

of 1577 from Cir- 

encester, Glos. Almost 

the earliest Commu- 
nion flagon 


Fig III (below, left). 
CHALICE of 1638 
and 


Fig. IV (below, right). 

CARVED PATEN 

AND FLAGON of 

1638, presented to 

Kenilworth by Duch- 
ess Dudley 





competent authority, whilst parts of Staffordshire and of Warwick- 
shire had not been listed at all. Probably few of those who visited 
the exhibition were conscious of any shortage or realised how 
much ingenuity had been exercised in order to fill the dozen 
tastefully arranged cases. 
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Fig. V. ALTAR CANDLE- 
STICK of 1676 from Ingestre, 
Staffs. 
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Church plate falls into two categories, 
pieces made for church use and pieces made 
for domestic use but subsequently given to a 
church. All that can be done here is to 
allude to the most important pieces in both 
classes. 

The early medieval period was repre- 
sented by two XIIIth century chalices with 
patens, one of which was recovered from the 
grave of Bishop Swinfield in Hereford Cathe- 
dral and the other being that found near 
Dolgelley in 1890 and now in the National 
Museum of Wales. This last qualified because 
of its inscription NICOLVS ME FECIT 
DE HER(e)FORDIE. The XIVth century 
was illustrated by the beautiful little chalice 
from Hamstall Ridware, Staffs., and the late 
medieval period by chalices from Clifford 
Chambers, Glos. (1494), Bacton and Leo- 
minster, Heref. (c. 1490), Little Faringdon, 
Oxon (c. 1490), and Lord Hatherton (c. 1510). 
All the above have long been known, but it 
was a coup to be able to include four medieval 
patens which had not been previously exhi- 
bited. Three were discoveries of the late 
Mr. Clapham, of Wolverhampton, who made 
the inventory of the plate of the Archdeaconry 
of Stafford, whilst the fourth was from 
Wolston, Warw. (1518). This last is engraved 
with the well-known motif of the Vernicle. 





Of the Staffordshire examples the one from Fig. VII. DRINKING CUP of 1568, 
Milwich (1521) presents a new type—the engraved with the badge of Robert 
Holy Ghost descending upon the Lamb seated Dudley, Earl of Leicester. From 
on the Book with Seven Seals. The Weston- Kenilworth 


on-Trent paten shows the familiar Hand of 
God, whilst the one from Bushbury is plain. 

Elizabethan plate was well represented. Much too much was written by the early writers 
on church plate, particularly Cripps, about the monotonous uniformity of Elizabethan chalices. 
Though the majority of the chalices exhibited followed the prevailing design of a standing 
beaker with a reversible cover which served as a paten, a number of other good forms were 
also represented. Those shown in Fig. I are singularly happy. The Solihull chalice (a) bears 
a provincial mark of a fleur-de-lis. This device must have been used at several places at this 
time. It differs considerably from the fleur-de-lis chalices found in the neighbourhood of 
Bury St. Edmunds. The little chalice from Stanton-on-Hine, near Shrewsbury (b), is unmarked 
but is quite up to the London standard. Its form derives from a late medieval variety of 
drinking cup but its date can be no earlier than Elizabethan because of the form of the lettering 
of the word PRASE which is repeated round the base, cast from a stamp. Other chalices 
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Fig. VI. LATE GEORGIAN PLATE from various sources, the largest set by Matthew 
Boulton, Birmingham, 1774 
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WEST MIDLAND CHURCH PLATE 


Ancient silver altar candlesticks are so rare in English churches that 
the whole of London can only show two pairs. It was satisfactory, there- 
fore, that the Birmingham exhibition was able to exhibit three pairs. In 
general, the development of church plate in England in the two centuries 
following the Reformation bears no relationship to the current forms in 
use in the countries which had remained faithful to Rome. Altar candle- 
sticks, however, are the exception. Whilst about half the surviving examples 
are merely enlargements or adaptations of current types of domestic candle- 
sticks, the rest follow the contemporary Continental fashion as do the fine 
pair of 1676 from Ingestre, Staffs. (Fig. V). 

During the last hundred years there has been a strong tendency to run 
down English XVIIIth century church plate. Much dull stuff was pro- 
duced, but a view of the final case in the exhibition shows what fine work 
was being done in the Adam period (Fig. VI). If the ecclesiastical purist 
complains that the flagons are like coffee-pots let him remember that the 
XII Ith century chalices followed the forms of the contemporary drinking cups! 

An exhibition of the church plate of any area is almost certain to include 
a number of important secular pieces which have been diverted to a sacred 
use. Some of those which appeared at Birmingham have long been 
familiar to those interested in old silver. The most important secular 
piece was a gilt cup and cover of 1568 engraved with the badge of the 
great Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, surrounded by the Garter and 
surmounted by an earl’s coronet (Fig. VII). The maker who used the 
RF monogram is associated with other notable pieces such as the sets of 
engraved plates belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The cup belongs to Kenilworth Church but it may be 
suspected that the donor was more probably Duchess Dudley than the 
very worldly earl. 

When in Elizabethan times the need arose for a large supply of com- 
munion wine, it was natural that the new communion flagons should follow 
the designs of the large flagons which figured so conspicuously on the 
dressers of the contemporary dining halls. Many church flagons started 
their careers in dining halls. Another conspicuous feature of the dining hall 
was at that time the ewer and basin, which were of great practical 





Fig. VIII. EWER of 1606 from Tong, Salop 
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of this form are known—an attractive example made by a Cornish 
silversmith is at Bodmin. 

One of the most important changes of ritual at the Reformation 
was the restoration of the cup to the laity who had been deprived 
of it in the XIIIth century. The difficulty of communicating 
large congregations was a problem which made itself felt early 
in considerable towns having a single parish church. In 1570 the 
people of Cirencester provided themselves with two chalices each 
with a capacity of 24 pints. This was apparently insufficient, as 
seven years later they added two handsome flagons (Fig. II). 
These were made by a silversmith using the monogram RH, who 
engraved on the lids a quaint view of the town complete with the 
church and the pillory. 

The West Midlands are rich in the benefactions of a most 
loyal daughter of the Church of England, Alice Leigh, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Leigh, of Stoneleigh. She had married Robert 
Dudley, a son of Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester and of Douglas, 
daughter of Lord Howard of Effingham, It is doubtful whether 
his parents were ever legally married and both contracted fresh 
marriages a few years later. Young Dudley managed to make 
good his claim to his father’s estates but not to his titles. When 
all hope of obtaining the latter had gone, he obtained leave to 
travel abroad in 1605 and set out without his wife but with the 
fair Elizabeth Southwell, who was disguised as his page. It was 
not his bigamous marriage with her but his assumption of the 
title of Earl of Warwick which got him into trouble with the 
British Government. Settling in Florence, he entered the service 
of the Grand Duke Cosimo II as a civil engineer. His longing 
for a title was at length gratified by a grant from the Emperor 
Ferdinand II, who made him Duke of Northumberland and Earl 
of Warwick. He died in 1649. His wife Alice had meanwhile 
managed to secure a considerable part of his estates for the 
benefit of herself and her seven daughters. Her exemplary 
behaviour won her the sympathy of Charles I, who enabled her 
to equal her husband’s rank by creating her Duchess Dudley in 
1645. Amongst her acts of piety was the provision of handsome 
sets of plate for the churches on her estates. Seven churches in 
Warwickshire and Worcestershire were amongst these, and the 
set of 1638 from Kenilworth was chosen to illustrate her taste 
at the exhibition. This was generally but not invariably in 
favour of chalices (Fig. III) of the revived Gothic forms which 
seem to have been first used by Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, whose 
ideas were much exploited by Laud. Another feature character- 
istic of her benefactions is the inclusion of a large paten with a 
cover which can be reversed in order to serve as a second one 
(Fig. IV). 


use in an age which was only beginning to appreciate the con- 
venience of table-forks. In the course of time a number of 
former basins have become alms-dishes but the number of ewers 
which have been handed over to serve as communion flagons is 
quite small. The ewer from Tong, Salop (Fig. VIII), which 
bears the hall-mark for 1606 and the maker’s mark LA, belongs 
to a very rare variety. Only three other examples are known 
to the writer, These belong to the churches of Hadley Monken 
(Middlesex), 1609; St. Martin with All Saints’, Oxford, 1610; 
and a: Scottish duke, 1625. 


S = S 
COVER PLATE 


AMUEL SCOTT (1703-1772) plays a_curiously protean 

réle in the story of British painting. The Dutch marine 

artists, particularly Van der Velde, were his first mentors, 
and his first reputation was made as a marine painter and portrayer 
of sea-fights, large oils with most careful detail of the ships and 
the incidents of the battles. It may have been paucity of oppor- 
tunity for such subjects, but it was more likely the vogue for 
Canaletto when he visited England first in 1746-7 and later in 
1753-4, which directed the attention of Scott to subjects nearer to 
hand, for in the 1750’s he gained his second reputation as painter 
of London’ sriver. He continued to work in oil on large canvases, 
and then gave a series of smaller paintings of great charm and 
intimacy. His third manner was destined to have an even more 
important part in the development of British painting, for he 
began doing topographical water-colours of the same subjects 
(and of others in a wider field), making first a careful tone drawing 
in grey monochrome and then enlivening it with touches of pure 
local colour. Such is his “‘St. Paul’s from the River’? which we 
have in the British Museum. It was pioneer work in the great 
English school of water-colour painting, and led straight to 
Sandby, Dayes and Cozens. 

Scott’s great enthusiasm was for the two Thames Bridges, 
Old London Bridge—from which the last houses were being 
removed in those years—and the newly-constructei Westminster 
Bridge which was opened in 1750. The opening of this second 
bridge across the Thames was an event of the period; and to Scott 
its artistic appeal, with the Abbey dominating the north bank, 
was unending. He would paint a single dramatic arch (as in the 
picture exhibited in the British Art Exhibition of 1934); or, as in 
the example which we reproduce, the whole scene, with the 
graceful bridge subordinated even though it is the focus of the 
picture. The influence of Canaletto is very lively in this 
fine work which at present belongs to Harold Hill, Esq., of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





HENRY BARNARD CHALON, 1771-1849 By cur Pacer 


E is referred to by Gilbey as Henry Bernard 

Chalon, which mistake is copied by Shaw 

Sparrow in British Sporting Artists but cor- 
rected in his A Book of Sporting Painters. Chalon, 
like Morland, was of mixed parentage. Whether he 
was related to the landscape painters Alfred Edward 
(1781-1860), John James (1778-1854), both R.A., 
Louis (1741), or Christina (1748), is uncertain. 

His father was born in Amsterdam in 1748 and 
died in London in 1795, while his mother, born in 
1751, died in 1775. She was the daughter of 
“Jackey” Barnard, whose father, Sir John, was 
Lord Mayor of London and M.P. from 1722 to 1761. 
Her sisters married Sir Thomas Hankey and the 
Hon. Henry Temple, the father of “Pam,” 2nd 
Viscount Palmerston. 

Chalon’s parents made a runaway match in 1770, 
he being alluded to as a music master. Their first- 
born was called Henry Barnard. In 1784 the 
children of this marriage inherited a small legacy 
from their grandfather, who had cut his daughter 
off on her marriage and never saw her again. H.B. 
shared with his cousin Pam that cocksureness which 
made that statesman the most feared Foreign Min- 
ister in Europe. No one ever knew when he would 
provoke a war, not even his own Sovereign or his 
Prime Minister ! 



























(Centre) Robert Bower of Welham in uniform 
of the Yorkshire Hussars, with his two sisters 


(Below) Head of Horse and Hound 


Reproduced from the originals in oils by 
H. B. Chalon in the Collection of Commander 
R. Bower, R.N., M.P. 


At the age of 21 Chalon had successfully penetrated the portals of the R.A. 
The next year he married Sarah, sister of William, A.R.A., and James Ward, 
R.A., and Ann, wife of George Morland. By the influence of his aunt, Mrs. 
Temple, he became animal painter to the eccentric Duchess of York, who lived 
at Oatland Park (now an hotel), which still contains the grotto surrounded by 
hundreds of her pets’ tombstones. The Regent also noticed him and later 
appointed him his animal painter, as did William IV. 

The century was not old when this knight-errant delivered his first attack 
on the R.A. He told Farington, the diarist Secretary of the R.A., that he would 
remove his pictures if they would not hang two of the Duchess’s dogs and a 
horse of the Duke of York. When he was refused, he left, breathing blood 
and thunder. 

The middle of the French war was a bad time for even sporting artists, and 
this young man’s self-assertiveness, coupled with his success, did not endear 
him to the old hands like Philip Reinagle, R.A., who had had to apply to the 
Council for financial help. In 1811 he went forward for election for A.R.A. 
but failed to get a single vote. There is no evidence that he ever stood again, 
but he continued to exhibit there to the end of his life, in fact he had close 
on 200 (196) pictures hung between 1792 and 1847. 
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HENRY BARNARD CHALON, 1771-1849 


Besides the Yorks, he had such patrons 
as the Prince Regent, the Duchess of Dorset, 
the Earl of Grosvenor, Colonel Thornton, 
the Lord of Raby, Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, not as solitary buyers, but as regular 
customers, so what did he care if the R.A. 
hung him or not? 

He is best known to the public through 
William Ward’s mezzotints ; 19 out of 23 of 
those after Chalon, listed by Siltzer, are by 
Ward. H.R. Cook did most of his plates in 
the New Sporting Magazine (16 out of 19). 

It would seem the majority of his clients 
were in the North round Raby Castle. 
Between 1810 and 1834, ten of his Academy 
pictures were commissioned from the Earl of 
Darlington (later Duke of Cleveland). In fact, 
except for one for the Duke of Beaufort, I can 
trace none of his Academy pictures south of 
the Humber, except those for his royal patrons. 

Chalon parted with his wife, or she with 
him, probably about 1810, and took a mistress, 
Sarah Wilson, with whom he lived till he died, 
by which time he had a grown-up son by her 
(1849). Up to 1810 William Ward had done 
all his engraving, then there is a break of 
eleven years, after which Ward mezzotinted 
his “‘Sir Mark Sykes Hunting,” 1821, 28 x 21, 





(Above) “‘Persian Horses presented to H.M. King 

George IV.” Carlton House stables are shown with 

a fancifu' background. Reproduced from the original 
in oils. 


Collection of Commander R. Bower, R.N., M.P. 


(Centre) “‘The Proportion of the Arabian on a New 
System,” from an engraving by H. B. Chalon and 
J. C. Nattes 


Courtesy of Messrs. Pugh, Saddlers, Market 
Harborough 


(Below) ‘‘Rage,”” from ‘The Seven Passions of the 
Horse,” from the original in oils. 


Courtesy of Leger Galleries 





published by J. Wolstenholm of York. Poor William 
suffered a good deal from his brothers-in-law, but 
such a grand picture may have tempted him, and F seme. & 
time is a great healer. 

hile on this subject, Commander R. Tatton ai 
Bower, M.P., the present owner of it, told me the és ee\ | \ 
old gentleman in the shovel hat and “dressing gown”’ xa 
occupying the centre of the picture is Tom Carter, 
the huntsman, and Sir Mark is a way up on the grey 
horse near the pollard oak. In spite of contem- 
porary evidence, I find this very hard to believe. 
Sir Mark was born in 1771, so would have been 50 ; 
both the whippers-in have short coats and caps. I 
have examined the print (28 x 21) with this original 
(48 x 36) and the earth stopper and his dog and 
horse’s head are far more distinct in print, in fact 
they almost seem to have been an afterthought or to 
have been painted out and restored during cleaning. 
This is probably Chalon’s best picture, but his Raby 
Pack, 1809, is a very fine bit of painting showing 
great strength and power. 

Another important picture is the Bibury Welter 
Stakes, 16th June, 1801, mezzotints of which by 
Ward are valued at £100. Commander Bower, who 
has the best collection of Chalons, lent eleven to the 
Harris Gallery, Preston, in 1943. They included 
the aforementioned “Sir Mark Sykes,” and three 
very remarkable conversational pictures, one of the 
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Bower family mounted, 52 x 67, the other of Robert 
Bower of Welham showing himself off in a charming 
garden, to his two sisters, in all the glory of his Yorkshire 
Hussar uniform, 36 x 48. These are remarkably unlike 
his usual work ; in fact they remind one very much of 
Stubbs. “Arab Mares presented by the Emperor of 
Persia’ from the same collection is also a striking picture ; 
the prancing white mare in the centre forms a fine splash 
of colour from which the picture radiates. The arrange- 
ment of the tones of Persians’ robes is most harmonious 
and daring. The grouping is reminiscent of Ferneley 
Senior. This picture was ordered for the Prince Regent 
and the background is Carlton House stable in a fanciful 
landscape. It is reported that Chalon would not part 
till he was paid, and as cash was not forthcoming he 
sold it to Mr. Bower. 

Chalon was undoubtedly ambitious. He published 
in 1804 Studies from Nature with 20 plates engraved by 
H.B. and J. C. Nattes, 14 x 11. Seventeen are of dogs 
and birds, the other three are ““The Horse’s Skeleton on 
a New System,” “Explanation of the Anatomical Table 
of the Horse’s Muscles,”’ and “The Proportion of the 
Arabian on a New System.’’ These anatomical prints 
again reek of Stubbs. 

This book clearly shows that Chalon in early life had 
studied Stubbs’ Anatomy of the Horse, and his work 





generally is much influenced by this great 
master. 

He also published Chalon’s Drawing Book of 
Animals and Birds of Every Description, with 
many plates engraved on soft grounds. He was 
selected to do four plates of sporting dogs for 
Daniel’s Rural Sports. 

It is remarkable that he apparently only did 
two great hunting pieces, not counting the Raby 
Pack and two big racing pictures. Until the 
Preston exhibition he was unknown as a conversa- 
tional artist, nor were any of these three Bower 
pictures exhibited at the R.A.; there may be 
many more hidden away in the North. 

It is a great pity that the great collection of 
dogs and birds he undoubtedly painted for the 
Duchess of York was broken up and scattered. 

There is no doubt that the Bower Collection 
shown at Preston and other centres has done 
much to give Chalon the high place he deserves 
amongst the animal painters of the early XIXth 
century. Owing to his breeding and environment 
he is, strictly speaking, not a sporting artist, but 
his drawing and modelling of animals put him in 
the top class of animal painters ; his colouring and 
knowledge of the paints he used and the way he 
used them entitle him to be regarded as a real 
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(Above) “Joy.” From the series, “‘ The 
Seven Passions of a Horse,” reproduced 
from the original in oils. 


Courtesy Leger Galleries 


(Centre) “‘Barbarosa,”’ (below) “‘Silim, with 

Sam Chiffney up,’ (next page) “Orville,” 

all reproduced from the originals in oils 

by H. B. Chalon and photographed for 

this article by gracious permission of 
H.M. the King 
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HENRY BARNARD CHALON, 


craftsman. He does not possess enough 
individuality to be classed with Stubbs. You 
cannot see one of his pictures or a photo of 
one and say at a glance : “‘That’s a Chalon” as 
you can a Stubbs, Marshall or a John Ferneley. 
This was brought home to me a short time ago 
on seeing in a contemporary journal a portrait 
of a man in a black coat sitting in a chair with- 
out any suggestive back. One glance was 
enough—*That’s a Stubbs.” 

It is a great pity some of His Majesty’s 
Chalons were not shown at Burlington House 
with the pictures His Majesty so graciously 
lent (November, 1946). 

Let us hope His Majesty will some day give 
his loyal and devoted subjects a chance of seeing 
the royal animal pictures. There is no doubt 
whatever they would prove popular and give 
Englishmen the opportunity of judging for 
themselves the good taste of our Kings in 
patronising the oldest English school of paint- 
ing. The ‘ ‘Royal Stag Hounds Unkenneling 
on Ascot Heath” is fit to hang in any company, 
as are the pictures reproduced here. 

Between 1837 and 1843 Chalon painted a 
series of seven pictures depicting ‘‘The Seven 
Passions of the Horse.”” They include “Joy,” 
an old mare roused by the cry of the hounds ; 
“Pleasure,” a portrait of Lord Darlington 
hunting his hounds in Raby Park ; ‘“‘Courage,” 
1840, two of H.M. carriage horses; “‘Rage,”’ 
1837, two Arab stallions fighting, a rather gruesome production ; 
and “Terror,” 1843, horses frightened by lightning, with ruins 
in the background. “Love,” a stallion and mare, the only 
one not exhibited at the R.A. 

They were engraved and published by Jackson but are very 
rare. Siltzer does not mention them, nor do I remember ever 
seeing a complete set. Imagine then my excitement, when I had 
already finished this article, stumbling over the complete seven 
originals in Mr. Leger’s gallery in Bond Street, to whom I am 
indebted for their photographs. 

I also found the “Study from Nature’’ by chance, hanging up 
in the well-known saddler’s, “‘Pugh,’’ late Geoffrey Clarke, the 
rendezvous of the Hon. Crasher and Mr. Sawyer when hunting 
from the “‘Three Swans” in White Melville’s novel, Market Harbro. 


1771-1849 





“Orville’’ 


In the first instance I was looking for a flower picture for a 
friend, and in the second a collar for my hunt terrier. 

The three race horses from Windsor Castle were specially 
photographed for this article by gracious permission of His Majesty, 
who takes great interest in the English school. ‘Barbarosa,’”’ 
except for the bad condition of the paint, could easily be a 
John Ferneley, while “Silim” is very much after Ben Marshall ; 
as to “Orville,” has it not a great Stubbs look about it? They 
are curious, for they show such different styles, though probably 
done in the same year, 1808, when “Orville” and ‘‘Barbarosa’”’ 
were exhibited at the R.A., along with “St. David, Chiffney 
up,” another of H.R.H.’s horses. Can it be that there is a mistake 
in the Royal Catalogue, for I can find no R.A. picture by Chalon 
answering to this picture? 





ART TREASURES OF WARWICKSHIRE 
EXHIBITION 


HE Leamington Spa Exhibition of the Art Treasures of 

Warwickshire bears eloquent testimony to both the gener- 

osity of the owners and to the amazing richness and variety 
of the works of art still in possession of Midland country houses. 
Two further points will strike the visitor: firstly, the almost 
flawless condition of the exhibits and that they represent items 
to which the public would not normally have access. If a third 
one was required, it lies in the fact that a large proportion of the 
material is real “‘pedigree”’ stuff. 

Pictures cover some 77 items and include several Sir Joshua’s, 
of which the “Sleeping Child” will attract much attention. 
Gainsborough is there in a portrait of Lady Charlotte Finch, 
afterwards Countess of Suffolk, and Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
portraiture includes Mary, wife of the 6th Earl of Denbigh, and 
a member of the Boughton family—both being painted when the 
artist was but a boy. Kneller appears in an unfinished portrait 
of the Hon. Mrs. Verney, and there are no less than three Lely’s. 
The Holbein is of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, with another 
of Edward VI. Romney has a study of Sir Andrew Snape 
Douglas, R.N., and there is a fine Mabuse of Margaret Tudor. 
Van Dyck’s Charles I is typical, but his “‘Two Monks” is much 
less so. The canvas of an Italian nobleman (artist unknown) 
is very striking—even haunting—and draws many visitors. 
Frans Van Mieris has an exceptionally well-painted interior 
scene, and the flower-piece of Ruysch is very competent. Water- 
colour drawings are rather overshadowed by the larger work, 
but there is a charming Bonington. Scenes by the Herrings 
(both senior and junior) and Sartorius should have an especial 
appeal to the hunting people of the Shires. 
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Furniture makes a really fine display and includes much of 
the best English work. A pair of circular cabinets by Sheraton 
are balanced by a Love Seat by Chippendale. The chair tradi- 
tionally said to be the one in which Henry VII was crowned king 
after Bosworth Field is bound to attract many, whilst other 
chairs include one in golden walnut and parcel gilt, armorially 
decorated, and another (one of a set) upholstered in contemporary 
red velvet of George I period. There is also a sedan chair 
cunningly adapted for use as a display cabinet, but the Eliza- 
bethan buffet is really imposing—and is already well known in 
London. A Mass Cabinet in English walnut of the XVIIth century 
is a fascinating piece, and especially interesting are the chairs 
from St. Mary’s Church, Warwick. 

Miniatures are not common to-day but there is quite a rich 
variety in this exhibition. Artists include Cosway, Engleheart, 
Downman and others, and nearly all the portraits are of members 
of well-known Warwickshire families. There is a fair amount 
of needlework, including a most intriguing little gardening apron, 
once belonging to Queen Elizabeth. The church plate is cer- 
tainly the most representative collection ever seen in Leamington 
and boasts fine specimens of all periods from the XVth to the 
XVIIIth centuries. This is balanced by an excellent collection 
of English silver, and there is much pottery and porcelain. 
Indeed, that of the Worcester school is quite absorbing, showing, 
as it does, many interesting comparisons. Heraldry does not figure 
largely, but there is an heraldic mantle said to have once belonged 
to Eleanor, Duchess of Somerset, and some modern heraldic 
needlework of good quality. A very lovely “Book of Hours” 
(Paris, 1505) on vellum, with illuminated initials and miniatures 
in gold and colour, is a good note to finish on. 

Mr. H. G. Fletcher, A.L.A., has been responsible for the 
general arrangement and organisation of the Exhibition, and it is 
difficult to speak too highly of what he has accomplished. 

H. T. Kirsy. 





MEDIEVAL AMERICAN ART 
REVIEWED BY ARNOLD SILCOCK 


MEDIEVAL AMERICAN ART. By Pal Kelemen. 2 vols. 
Vol. I, 442 pp.; vol. II, 306 pls. 114 x 84. Macmillan. 
($27.50.) 1946. 


HAT delightfully undiplomatic Peking diplomat who wrote 

“The Maker of Heavenly Trousers” describes an incident 

in which a young and susceptible American desires to send 
to the beautiful orphaned Kuniang, whom he had met and loved 
in China, a unique and priceless gift. He sends her an Aztec 
treasure—the Crown of Montezuma. It is a magnificent flowing 
headdress composed of the rippling gold-green feathers of the 
Paradise Bird. 

Featherwork, rarely found as a work of art in other countries, 
meets with greatest appreciation in Chinese art (where the 
turquoise-green plumage of the kingfisher is most popular), and 
in early American art. Pal Kelemen devotes a section of his 
book to this little-known craft—and to many other uncommon 
and almost unknown facets of this many-sided and fascinating 
study. 

Of the parallels between the cultures of the medieval Central 
and South American peoples and the Mongol races of Asia, he 
says: “Evidence is accumulating to favour the claim that Maya 
culture first rose in the highlands of Guatemala, which reach an 
altitude of 7,700 feet. The Cordilleras in Colombia, equally 
high, had also their thriving settlements. In the Andean high- 
lands there are architectural remains over 12,500 feet above sea- 
level. As the American Indian is undoubtedly a relative of the 
early Mongolian, it is interesting to note . . . that the culture 
of Tibet flourished at a similarly high altitude, while nowhere 
in Europe or Africa does such a parallel occur.” 

This 
parallelism 
is not 
evert- 
stressed. 3 
It is noted, The powerful Aztec seated figure (over two feet high) 
as it has 
been noted before. For example, in Leigh Ashton’s “Introduction to the 
Study of Chinese Sculpture,” a comparison is made between a parallel motif 
occurring in South American and in Chinese Chou dynasty art. The subject 
remains one for further research—research in which recent efforts have found 
evidence for the flow of cultural impulses not from East to West but from West 
to East. For there are apparently grounds for believing that the primitive 
peoples who carved the giant heads on that lonely Pacific outpost, Easter Island, 
immigrated originally from South America. 

The range and thoroughness of Pal Kelemen’s work is extraordinary. There 
is no doubt that this is the most comprehensive, informative, and reliable guide 
to this little-known art which has yet appeared. It is a subject which has 
received scant attention from European scholars and artists, but it is one which 
the Americans have made peculiarly their own. Four hundred years ago, 
however, this newly-discovered culture aroused the greatest interest in Europe. 

The author quotes Albrecht Diirer, who, in 1520, on the occasion of his 
visit to Brussels, saw an exhibition of Medieval American art, and wrote in his 
diary: ‘Also I saw the things which were brought to the King from the new 
Golden Land . . . But I have never seen in all my days what so rejoiced my 
heart as these things. For I saw among them amazing artistic objects, and I 
marvelled over the subtle ingenuity of the men in these distant lands. Indeed, 
I cannot say enough about the things which were there before me.” 

Albrecht Diirer was descended from a long line of Hungarian goldsmiths, 
“and therefore best in a position to appreciate the skill and beauty of this work.” 

Pal Kelemen himself is, like Diirer, of Hungarian origin, and he, with the 
help of his American wife, has spent many fruitful years devoted to this study. 

Others have made studies of various aspects of pre-Columbian art: intro- 
ductions to the study of pottery or paintings or architecture, etc., but this book 
represents the first major effort of modern times to bring together into one 
— all important discoveries and the results of recent research in all fields of 
study. 

Volume II displays a compact and comprehensive series of excellent photo- 
graphs—a collection of 960 items, many of them hitherto unpublished, and many 
taken in the field by the author’s wife. Such a collection of illustrations would 
alone have ensured the lasting value of this work, but a word of additional 
congratulation is due to the author on the critical and selective judgment shown 
in his choice of aspect and lighting best calculated to bring out the characteristics 





Bust of the young Maize-God: Copan, of each subject. 
Honduras Sometimes, in present-day books on art, the photographer has been allowed 
Io 
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MEDIEVAL AMERICAN ART—REVIEW 


too much licence, and the result is truly dramatic. But the 
obscuring shadows and unnecessarily accented high-lights which 
may make an arresting and effective picture at the same time may 
effectively disguise or distort essential detail. 

This temptation to provide merely beautiful but uninform- 
ative pictures has been resisted, and the author has perceived 
the essential truth implicit in the old Chinese proverb: “One 
picture is worth ten thousand words.” 

Like the Chinese, pre-Columbian American art developed 
early and in isolation. But while in China this was a virtual 
and intermittent isolation, in America it was absolute. 

Developing therefore without the fructifying contacts with 
other cultures it is astonishing that so great progress was made. 
In textile art it evolved with only the primitive hand loom: in 
pottery, without the potter’s wheel; and in monumental archi- 
tecture without the aid of the wheel itself or domesticated 
animals for transportation—and even without iron or hardened 
bronze, but only stone for tools. Moreover, they lacked any 
help from a traditional Oriental science, for the laws of statics 





Impressive carved jade head. Ulmec pectoral (3} inches) 


and dynamics remained undiscovered, and rudimentary mathe- 
matics developed gradually to involve its students in the com- 
plications of recording the passage of time by the calendar. 

It is a tragic commentary on Western culture to have to 
recall that hand-written and painted books on this calendar, on 
the history, and on other subjects, were burned by the Spaniards— 
the “Heathen” buildings torn down, and the marvellous gold- 
smiths’ work melted down to form the fabulous freights of ingots 

which were constantly being shipped to Europe. 

It is partly to this wanton destruction by the Western invader 
(for the English, too, were active runners-up in this race, or 
rather scramble, for gold) that we owe the dearth of actual objects 
surviving the interval of 400 years. Some few and fine speci- 
mens we have in the British Museum, but they naturally cannot 
give anything like a comprehensive picture of art development 
when compared with the great store of objects now recovered. 
From high abandoned sites, and the all-enveloping jungles of 
the lower slopes of the Andes and the Cordilleras—from the 
sea-coast sites of Yucatan, from the Mexican plateau, and the 
south-western regions of the United States, a great number of 
these objects are recorded and illustrated for the first time in 
the work under review. 

Of the architecture a special note must be made. Added to 
the spectacular effect of palaces built into the cliff-faces of tower- 
ing canyons we have that gift, already mentioned, for equally 
dramatic and equally revealing photography. Plates 2c and 3, 
for instance, show better than any words the quality of these 
fine photographs. But of almost greater interest technically are 
the reconstructions of monumental buildings shown in the illus- 
trations of many scale-models from American museums. 

But there are innumerable other examples, and so many are 
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of outstanding excellence that it is difficult to choose one or two 
from so rich a collection. Perhaps the more worthy of mention 
are the lofty temple towers with their single giant stairways 
plunging in one breakneck flight down to the forest floor below 
(Plates 12, 55, 304 and 305a). Here appreciation is often aided 
by additional aerial photographs showing the monument at a 
glance as it rises from its new clearing hewn from the per- 
pendicular walls of jungle. But the bird’s-eye views of the great 
pyramids and citadels are splendid too (Plates 7a and 7b, 49, 
300b and 302a). 

Typical of these stepped pyramids is the great Pyramid of 
the Sun of Teotihuacan on the high Mexican plateau. This 
rises to a height of 216 feet and covers 10} acres. “At the 
summit is the rectangular platform upon which stood the temple,”’ 
now long vanished. It is therefore in their late shrineless form, 
and ‘‘only on superficial resemblance that these substructures are 
called pyramids.” They may be compared with the temples of 
another people of mountain origin, for the mountain-top shrine 
of Elam also evolved into the shrine raised upon the lofty stage- 
tower when this people had migrated to the flat plains of 
Mesopotamia. 

“About a mile south of these buildings” (the Pyramids of 
the Sun and the Moon), “along the same imposing avenue, rises 
the Temple of Quetzalcoatl” (Plate 8) who was “the Mexican 
Wind-God, the Great Feathered Serpent.” In his fierce sculp- 
tural representations which decorate these monuments the eyes 
were often inset with obsidian, giving them a living brilliance, 
and the features were picked out in red and green and white. 

The monuments themselves were built of roughly-dressed 
basaltic lava encasing an adobe core. Further south, in the 
Andes cities, reservoirs and towers were at times constructed at 
altitudes above the clouds. They were built “of perfectly- 
shaped stone blocks, fitted with inexplicable skill without the 
use of mortar,” and with “bonded and locked joints,” proof 
against earthquake. 

The parallelisms with and resemblances to Asiatic (chiefly 
Chinese and Japanese) art are remarkable. Among the jades, 
sculpture, and pottery, etc., the following examples will be of 
especial interest. In scrollwork, Plate 67c; jades and sculptured 
heads, Plates 68b and 68d, and 88b, and Plates 237a, 237c and 
237f, and Plates 245a, 245b, 245c, 245d; marble vases, Plates 
94 and 95; the carved grinding stones, Plate 98a; pottery, 
Plates 110, 139d, 146a, 150c; the double-gourd flask, Plate 
214c; and the carved onyx vase, Plate 257a. 

Of particular value for those more interested in the universal 
phenomenon of abstract design in primitive cultures the following 
illustrations of stylized animal forms are specially noteworthy. 
Plates 98a, 118b, 157d, 164c. 

Of the above subjects the following (all from the British 
Museum) are included as illustrations in this review: The 
powerful Aztec seated figure in Plate 61a; the bust of the young 
Maize-God, in which Roger Fry found “plastic sensibility of 
the rarest kind,” and “‘a strange tension of spirit—of an almost 
tragic cast’’ (Plate 90); and the impressive carved jade head in 
Plate 246a. 

Then for sheer masterly design one should mention Plates 
68b, 98a, 110b, 135a, 146a, 157d and 169b. For photographs 
combining archaeological and topical interest there are the types 
of primitive looms (still in use) shown in Plates 172 and 173. 
For interesting parallelisms with ancient art in the West there 
are the Minoan-like double-axe motif in Plate 194a, or the 
delicate gold and silver cups, reminiscent of Mycenaean work, 
in Plate 200. And of historical interest is the example of the 
ancient Quipu—the knot record—from Peru, shown in Plate 299b. 

But every aspect of this long-neglected pre-Columbian art 
seems to have received due consideration in proportion to its 
relative importance. The annotated bibliography, synoptic 
tables, map, register of museums, index and a detailed catalogue 
of illustrations, clear the text of a mass of informative minutiae 
and clarify and decant it into convenient receptacles. 

In fact it is difficult to see how this vast subject could have 
been more conscientiously, efficiently and adequately covered. 
This book will be indispensable not only to specialists in its 
particular field but to all lovers of art. 

Finally, to my note that the author was born in Hungary 
and migrated to America must be added my pleasurable discovery 
that he writes in an attractive, leisured, narrative style that carries 
his reader with him, whether he is writing with restrained enthu- 
siasm, or developing a scholarly argument with conviction and 
ample proofs of his statement drawn from his extensive knowledge 
of the history of art. 








FURNITURE AT STOURHEAD, WILTSHIRE 


BY M. JOURDAIN 


TOURHEAD, a “very handsome building of hewn stone,” 
as it is described in 1754, was built by the architect Colin 
Campbell for the banker Henry Hoare, and is contemporary 
with a greater house by the same architect, Wanstead. Campbell 
gives two elevations of the south and east fronts in his Vitruvius 
Britannicus, and writes that “the whole building is cased in stone 
and was covered in anno 1722."" The designs for the central 
block appear in Campbell’s Vitruvius Britannicus, Vol. III (1723). 
The wings flanking this block were added between 1796 and 1800. 





Fig. I. MAHOGANY CARD TABLE, 
circa 1735 


On the banker, Henry Hoare’s, death in 1725, his 
son (also Henry) did not succeed to Stourhead until 
the death of his mother in 1741 ; and in 1783 he made 
over the property to his grandson, Richard Colt Hoare, 
the antiquary and historian of Wiltshire. Dr. Richard 
Pococke,' who visited Stourhead in 1754, mentions 
three rooms, ‘‘a fine hall, and a saloon beyond it, and 
a very handsome library,” the whole “finished and 
furnished in the most elegant manner.”” The house 
still contains its large collection of XVIIIth century 
furniture saved from the fire of 1902, which gutted 
the interior of the central block, and it has in addition 
much of the contents of Warendon House in Bucking- 
hamshire, which was bought by Sir Henry Hugh 
Hoare early in the XIXth century. The settee of 
mahogany with gilt enrichments, which dates from the 
early years of George II’s reign, is designed with bold 
and simple elements, acanthus leaves and oak leaves, 
and the back centre in a large scallop shell. The arms 
finish in lion masks, and the legs are carved with 
graduated discs.” The mahogany chair (which is part 
of a large set acquired by the owner of Stourhead 
during the early part of the XIXth century) belongs 
to a small group of seat furniture having the same 
original hooped back filled in with a large open shell, 
“supported by a flat loop merging into the curves of 
the uprights.’ The back is carved with husks, short 
scrolls and foliations in low relief, and the claw and 
ball feet are shouldered with acanthus leaves. The 
legend that this large set at Stourhead (consisting of 


twenty-four single chairs and two armchairs) was originally 
made by Thomas Chippendale for Marie Antoinette has long 
been exploded. 

Early in the reign of George I mahogany began to supersede 
walnut in the manufacture of furniture. The table with a folding 
top (Fig. I) is a rich and forcible example of the “‘lion” decoration, 
which became fashionable in the decade 1725-35. The frieze 
is carved on one side with a boyish mask modelled in high relief, 
and wreathed with vine trails and forming the centre for 
festoons of vine branches and grapes.* 
Such Bacchic motifs were often used by 
designers of interior decoration for 
dining-room furniture and fittings during 
this age of deep drinking. The cabriole 
legs are carved with a ringed lion mask 
and acanthus pendant and finish in 
paw feet. The set of nine square-backed 
chairs in the Picture Gallery shows an 
unusual version of the splat, designed in 
the Gothic manner with interlacing 
tracery. 

A group of inlaid furniture of the 
late Georgian period dates from the 
long ownership of Henry Hoare (1741-83) 
who laid out the grounds of Stourhead. 
This group, consisting of satinwood rent- 
table, a pair of small side tables, and a 
mahogany wine-cooler, is probably by 
the same maker, since the same enrich- 
ment of festoons appears on the frieze 
and the tables and on the body of the 
wine-cooler; and there is a strong 
tradition that this furniture was made 
by the elder Thomas Chippendale. The 
“rent-table” in the cabinet room belongs 
to a type introduced about the middle 
of the XVIIIth century, fitted with a 
central well for money and with a series 
of drawers in the frieze for keeping 
documents relating to various properties 
on the estate. They are wsually of 





Fig. Il. INLAID SATINWOOD RENT-TABLE, circa 1780, 
showing well 
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Fig. III. INLAID COM- 

MODE, circa 1785. Harewood 

predominates the surface veneer, 

but the medallions are framed in 

satinwood and the side ovals are 

wholly satinwood with inlaid 
design 


Fig. IV. MAHOGANY CHAIR 
with Egyptian heads as arm- 
supports. Made in 1802 by 
Thomas Chippendale, junior 





library and picture gallery between 1796 and 1800. From between 1797 
and 1820 several thousand pounds were paid to the younger Thomas 
Chippendale (1749-1822) for furniture at Stourhead, and a quantity of 
furniture can be identified by the detailed bills, which include charges for 
paper hanging, upholstery and minor items such as a “‘neat mahogany box 
to hold two flutes,” ‘‘a mahogany box to hold silver nibs,’”’ and “‘a plaster 
figure of a piping Faunus.” The younger Chippendale, who was a member 
of the Society of Arts, and exhibited pictures at the Royal Academy between 
1784 and 1801, must have had qualities that appealed to ‘Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, and the entries of ‘“‘Mr. Chippendale’s expenses’”’ are credence of 
his personal supervision of work at Stourhead. In 1804 Chippendale was 
made bankrupt, and the stock in St. Martin’s Lane was sold on the premises, 
including “‘beautiful mahogany cabinet work of the first class, and many 
articles of great taste and of the finest workmanship.’’* In spite of this 
financial collapse, much furniture was supplied for the library at Stourhead 
in 1804 and 1805; and the room is a document of the historian’s taste. 
The carpet, with interlacing patterns in yellow on a green ground, 
was copied from a Roman pavement. Its furniture is dated in 
Thomas Chippendale’s detailed accounts. Everything was designed for 
the convenience of the historian, from the mahogany library table, 
with its angles faced with fluted arms finishing in philosophers’ heads, 
to smaller writing tables, easles and chairs in the Egyptian taste 
(Fig. IV). The library table was supplied in 1804, and in the same year 
there are entries of ‘‘a large mahogany flight of steps on carved and reeded 
columns,” and two “lounging chairs.”’ In the following year Chippendale 
supplied a very large mahogany table to hold portfolios and another pair 
of library steps. For “dressed apartments,” such as the cabinet room, 
satinwood was considered more suitable, and satinwood armchairs were 
provided in 1802. Between 1810 and 1813 there are entries of furniture 
supplied by Chippendale, but these are of minor interest. 

Stourhead, which is owned by the National Trust, will be open to 
visitors this summer. 








1 Travels through England. 1889. Vol. II. P. 43. 2 A single chair of this set was 
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mahogany, but the example at Stourhead is of satinwood, bordered 
with cross-banding and inlaid on the frieze with laurel swags 
(Fig. Il). Hanging from a central patera and ribbon knots, the 
sides of the pedestal are inlaid with a laurel wreath and large 
central patera. The pair of small semi-elliptic pier-tables are 
also veneered with satinwood, and inlaid with light festoons on 
the frieze. The mahogany wine-cooler is inlaid with patera, 
urns and swags in satinwood and other wood. The harewood 
commode in the Italian room stands apart from these in its 
decoration (Fig. III). Harewood predominates as its surface 
veneer, but the two medallions of veiled mourning figures in 
grisaille on the front are framed in broad surrounds of satinwood 
and on the sides are large satinwood ovals, inlaid with musical 
instruments. The top is inlaid with an enriched half-patera. 
It is possible that the mourning figures commemorate the loss 
of Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s wife (Hester, daughter of the first 
Lord Lyttleton), who died in 1785. Sir Richard Colt Hoare 
added the two wings to Campbell’s central block to contain his 
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illustrated in the Dictionary of English Furniture. Vol. I. Fig. 89. * The 
table is shown in a water-colour drawing of a room in Warendon House, in 
the library, Stourhead. 4 Whitley, Artists and their Friends in England. Vol. 
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WATCHMAKERS AND CLOCKMAKERS OF THE WORLD 
(Second Edition). By G. H. Barture. The N.A.G. Press. 25s. 
This is an enlarged and revised edition of that invaluable 

work, published in 1929, by Mr. G. H. Baillie, who has made 

a special study of the minute books of the Clockmakers’ Company 

of London. It contains records of 35,000 clockmakers, and 

is a remarkable instance of compression, profiting from the 
great amount of research in the interval between the two editions. 

But though the greater clock and watch makers are all included, 

new material still comes in; for instance, the list published in 

March, 1948, of Huguenot clock and watch makers. Besides 

the index, there is a useful list of alternative spellings, and maps 

specially drawn to help in the location of place names in the 
clock-making countries of Europe. 








EARLY GLASS CHANDELIERS 


M. ELVILLE 


BY E. 
ROM the earliest times until to-day, because of its trans- 
parency and reflective characteristics, glass has always been 
used in connection with artificial lighting with oil, candles 

or gas as the illuminants, up to their modern development, 

electricity. But of all the devices created by man to brighten 
his night hours there is nothing to compare with the magnificent 





Fig. I. 
Room at Buckingham Palace. 


The larger of the two chandeliers in the Music 
Photographed for this 
article by gracious permission of H.M. the King 


hanging lights with many branches and chains of pendant lustres 
which graced the Georgian salons. 

A chandelier in modern language usually refers to a suspended 
fitting with a number of branches each provided with a light 
socket, but it is clear that its earlier meaning included any branched 
support either suspended or as a standing-piece for holding a 
number of candles. When decorated with glass they were 
refered to as “‘lustres.” 

The origin of the glass chandelier is somewhat obscure ; 
there is little or no reference to them before the XVIIth century. 
It would appear, however, that they developed in Venice. Hang- 
ing lamps decorated with glass, such as the Saracenic mosque 
lamps, had been known from the earliest times but it is significant 
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that the importation of mirrors from Germany and hanging 
lamps from Greece was prohibited in Murano as early as the 
beginning of the XIVth century. 

The earliest reference to glass chandeliers is that of Gerspach 
in his book L’Art de la Verrerie, who informs us that in the 
XVIIth century they played an important part in the decoration 
of the Venetian salons. They were, however, not in the style 
with which we are familiar to-day but constructed in imitation 
of leaves and flowers frequently in opalescent calcedonia, the 
supporting metal work being completely hidden by a mass of 
glass decoration. Gerspach refers to their decorative value in 
the following glowing terms: “‘Le soir, le lustre de Venise allumé 
est un rayonnement harmonieux sans reflets discordants ; le jour, 
stalactite ciselée, il égaye l’appartement comme une note claire 
et joyeuse.”’ 

At the same time chandeliers were not unknown decorated 
with large and expensive pendants of rock crystal no doubt 
faceted and polished by the lapidary craftsmen who specialised 
in the cutting of precious stones. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that the pendants of the natural crystal suggested their 
reproduction in glass, for the Venetian chandeliers later assumed 
the style with which we are more familiar to-day, the decorative 
lustres being in pendant form of water-white glass often cut in 
facets and polished. 

On the other hand, it has been suggested by F. Buckley, 
Glass, VIII, 231, that it is possible with a little imagination to 
trace the gradual evolution of the glass chandelier from the 
sconce plate. It is, however, difficult to accept this view. The 
reflective power of the mirror no doubt suggested the sconce, 
a wall-light with a shaped and bevelled piece of plate glass or 
mirror from which projected a branch either of metal or glass 
holding a socket for a candle. The cutting of the edges of the 
glass plate was the work of the early Venetian glass grinders 
who bevelled or scalloped the edges of mirrors. The Venetian 
style was also copied in this country but not until the latter part 
of the XVIIth century. 

The simple candlestick developed over the same period into 
the girandole, a stately and ornate standing-piece having two or 
more branches for candles. There is evidence that this stage had 
been reached in this country about the turn of the century. 
For example, the girandole or table chandelier with four branches 
preserved at the Victoria and Albert Museum and illustrated by 
Thorpe, English Glass, p. 171, has every indication of being 
contemporaneous with the early balustroid drinking-glasses which 
made their appearance between 1690 and 1730. 

In this country, the earliest reference to glass chandeliers is 
1714, although it is probable that chandeliers of rock crystal 
were in use during the XVIIth century. Reproduction of the 
decorative pendants of rock crystal would have been a natural 
step following Ravenscroft’s perfection in 1676 of his glass-of- 
lead “‘resembling rock crystal” and because of its great property 
of dispersing light, it can be readily surmised that development 
must have occurred rapidly. There were no less than twenty- 
seven glasshouses in this country producing lead crystal by 
the turn of the XVIIth century. 

Documentary evidence during this period is unfortunately as 
scarce as actual specimens and it was not until 1714 that we are 
informed in a somewhat laconic statement in the London Gazette 
that John Gumley sold ‘“‘Looking Glasses, Coach Glasses and 
Glass Schandeliers,” while in 1715, “a fine glass schandelier”’ 
figured in the sale of household goods. There is nothing in the 
text of these notices to suggest that there was anything unusual 
in the mention of a “‘schandelier.”” The omission of the familiar 
word “‘curious’”’ is significant and we are not even informed that 
the “like hath not been exposed to public sale before.’ 

It is not improbable, therefore, that the evolution of the 
chandelier was contemporaneous with that of the girandole and 
the sconce, but its development would appear to have been 
independent of either of them and somewhat more rapid than both. 

There is no further reference to chandeliers until 1726 when 
the Daily Post informs us that W. Turing “makes all sorts of 
Looking Glasses, Coach Glasses, Plate Glass Lanterns, Lustres 
or Chandeliers.” 

It is important to note that chandeliers were not the business 
of the glass cutter as we understand him to-day but of the glass 
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grinder who ground and polished glass plates for looking-glasses 
and supplied them with “Borders cut most curiously Hollow 
and with a better lustre than any heretofore done.” 

There is much doubt as to whether the early glass chandeliers 
in this country were ornamented with cut effects, but as cost was 
not an important consideration, cutting was not likely to have 
been so long delayed as it was with drinking-glasses. The glass 
grinder, who adopted the chandelier, was practising in this 
country as early as 1678, long before the glass cutter began to 
decorate sweetmeats or dessert glasses. There is the suggestion 
of cut pendants in a notice which appeared in the Daily Post 
in 1727 informing us that the stock-in-trade of William Watkinson, 
including “curious Cut Glass and Fire Lustres . . . will be 
sold by Auction.” 

In these early times, the term “‘lustre’’ applied to the suspended 
glass drop and it was not until somewhat later in the 
century that it assumed a broader meaning to include 
chandeliers and still later to refer generally to candle- 
sticks, sconces, girandoles and suspended chandeliers. 
That the name should change from “‘lustre’’ to “‘fire- 
lustre’ suggests that the latter description refers to the 


appeared a notice in the Daily Post in 1728 ‘“‘To be 
sold . . . a great quantity of Chrystal Cut-Lustres.” 

Less than ten years later, the term “‘lustre’’ would 
appear to have referred to the chandelier itself for 
Jerom Johnson, an enterprising manufacturer of all 
descriptions of plain and cut glassware, advertised in 
1739 in the Daily Post ‘‘Scalloped Dessert Glasses, etc., 
are only sold cheap by the Maker, Jerom Johnson, at 
the Glass Shop in Duke Street, and Lustres if Gentle- 
men please to bespeak them are done to the utmost 
perfection. 

“Likewise to be sold cheap the most magnificent 
lustre that ever was made in England.” 

References to chandeliers and lustres are fairly 
common after 1730 and those with cut and “double 
cut” branches were much advertised by the specialist 
glass cutters. 

Since its conception the suspended chandelier has 
been composed of three elements, the shaft, the branch 
and the decoration, and throughout its long period of 
popularity, with the possible exception of the early 
efforts, fashion has decreed that one or other com- 
ponent should be predominant. In the early styles, 
which follow closely on the lines of the girandole, the 
suspended chandelier consisted of a simple central 
shaft from which sprang several curved arms or branches 
to support the sockets for the candles and their accom- 
panying grease-pans. The decoration took the form of 
pendant drops suspended from the branches and the 
lower portion of the shaft, and their sparing use created 
an artistic balance in which no one component, shaft, 
branch or decoration, was stressed more than another. 

This simple style was quickly superseded by more 
ornate structures in which the central shaft became 
emphasised by its large central globe, its backing of 
smaller knops and swellings and its canopy. The 
earlier simple light sockets were replaced by ornamented 
devices resembling flowers, acorns and stars but the 
branch otherwise remained unaltered. Pendant drops 
were used less sparingly and the cutting, if any, was in 
the early shallow style usually in the form of hollow 
diamonds which appeared on the stems of the early cut wineglasses. 

The chandeliers of this period showed little of the Adam 
influence and were still in the rococo style. Thomas Betts, who 
was essentially a glass grinder, was making lustres after 1738 and 
with Jerom Johnson designed his glassware with the flourish 
demanded by the rococo appeal. These enterprising manufac- 
turers must no doubt be given the credit for the introduction of 
the more deeply-incised cutting, such as relief diamonds, which 
began to make its appearance after the first half of the century 
and also the faceted spear shafts which were added as ornaments 
to the cut pendants. 

It was somewhat after this period that the branch began to 
control the design. At first, branches were merely increased in 
number but in order to avoid the tendency for overcrowding 
and to keep the general design open they were later arranged in 
tiers. Branches were heavily notched, candle-sockets and grease- 
pans were richly cut by faceting in the deep relief style, while 
the shaft, now a subservient partner, began to display the Adam 


Fig. 
of Buckingham Palace. Photographed for this article by gracious 
permission of H.M. the King 
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influence, the ball being superseded by the Grecian urn also 
richly cut in deeply-incised patterns. Branches later became so 
numerous that they threatened to submerge the shaft altogether, 
but its demise was finally brought about not by the branch but 
by the predominance of the decoration. Chains of pendant 
lustres, or swags, were introduced into the design, draping the 
space between adjacent candle-sockets and hanging in festoons 
from the canopy at the top of the shaft. So emphasised did this 
new form of decoration become that the cutting of branches was 
considered unnecessary and we learn from Powell, Glass Making 
in England, p. 150, who quotes a letter from Perry and Parker & 
Co., written in 1788, that “plain arms have succeeded those cut 
with hollows and are more generally approved.” 

The general domination of the design of the chandelier thus 
began to pass from the branches to the decoration and at the 





II. One of the seven chandeliers in the Throne Room 


turn of the XVIIIth century it may be said that the shaft and 
branches were completely subservient, becoming mere anchor- 
ages for numerous festoons of pendant lustres and plain drops. 
The candle-sockets and grease-pans, however, were in most cases 
exquisitely fashioned and richly cut. 

Typical of this style are the seven chandeliers in the Throne 
Room at Buckingham Palace, the central one of which is illus- 
trated in Fig. II. It is conceived as a solid figure and is of excep- 
tional size, measuring upwards of eight feet in diameter and 
nearly eleven feet in height. It has a great corona decorated 
with honeysuckle pattern in ormolu and is draped with numerous 
festoons of lustres. The glass grease-pans of the fifty-four 
candle-sockets are richly cut in relief diamonds and each cluster 
of three lights is ornamented by faceted icicle pendants. 

The chandelier illustrated in Fig. I is the larger of two in 
the Music Room at Buckingham Palace and is without doubt 
the most magnificent of the many chandeliers at the Palace. It 
is twelve feet in height and over six feet in width. Glass decoration 


(Continued on page 17) 





THE SWORDSMITHS OF JAPAN—Iv 


BY B. W. ROBINSON 
SUISHINSH! MASAHIDE 


N the history of the Japanese sword 
| the middle of the XVIIIth century is 

a period of unrelieved mediocrity. The 
brilliance of the previous century flickered 
out with the deaths of the Satsuma smiths 
Ippei Yasuyo (1728) and Mondo no Shé 
Masakiyo (1730), and although inheritors 
of such great names as Tadayoshi, Yoshi- 
michi, and Sukesada were still at work, 
their names were all the greatness that 
had descended to them. 

The amazing revival of the Japanese 
swordsmiths’ craft which marked the 
early XIXth century was very largely due 
to the genius of one man, known at first 
as Suzuki Saburd, and later universally 
acclaimed as Suishinshi Masahide. He 
was born in 1750 at Akayu in the southern 
part of Dewa province, of samurai family, 
though his father was a rénin, that is, 
unattached to any feudal lord. In his 
youth he was fond of fencing, and often 
practised in the neighbouring town of 
Yamagata with some of the retainers of 
the nobleman Akimoto Tajima no Kami, 
lord of the castle of Yamagata, and they 
also taught him the rudiments of sword- 
forging. In due course he himself entered 
the service of the lord Akimoto who, 
noting his bent for the craft, sent the 
young man up to Yedo in 1771 to study 
under the foremost smiths then working 
in the capital. He remained there for the 
next four years. 

He apprenticed himself first to Yoshi- 
hide, a smith of Shitahara, who was also 
under the patronage of the lord Akimoto. 
This man belonged to a tradition which 
went back to Yasutsuna (b. 749; d. 811), 
foremost among the earliest smiths; he 
gave his young pupil a good grounding 
and passed him on to Ishidé Korekazu IV, 
who taught him the principles of the Bizen 
style. Finally he spent a period at the feet 
of Tsunahiro VIII, who boasted himself 
seventeenth in descent from Masamune, 
and from whom he imbibed the Sagami 
tradition. 

Thus on his return to his native pro- 
vince in 1774 he was fully conversant 
with the finest traditions of Japanese 
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sword forging, and was already a qualified 
smith. The lord Akimoto was well satisfied 
with his progress, admitting him among 
his regular entourage, granting him quarters 
in his own residence, and allotting him a 
salary equivalent to seven men’s rations. 
To mark this important stage in his career, 
the young smith renamed himself Kawabe 
Gihachir6 Masahide (the three names 
being family, personal, and professional 
respectively), and it is probable that at 
this time he also assumed the additional 
nom de guerre (g6) of Suishinshi, though 
he is not recorded to have used it in his 
signatures until 1777. It is by this last 
name that he is most generally known 
among the Japanese. Its literal meaning 
is “‘Water’s heart’s child,”” and both this 
and his adopted family name of Kawabe 
(kawa means “‘river’’) were derived from 
the beautiful view over the river obtained 
from his house. The more romantically- 
inclined authorities, however, have felt the 
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Fig. I (left). Blade by Suishinshi Masahide, dated 1818, 
in Sagami style 


Fig. II (above). Tangs of three blades by Suishinshi 
Masahide 


(a) Signed Suishinshi Masahide, with personal device or 
kakihan. Dated on reverse 1791. 

(b) Signed Roku-ju Issai-6 (‘old gentleman of 61’’) 
Masahide, with kakihan and stamped device. Dated 
on reverse 1809. 

(c) Signed Suishinshi Masahide, with kakihan and 
stamped device. Dated on reverse 1818. (See also 
Fig. I.) 


Photographs by courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, U.S.A. 
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name Kawabe to be an echo of that of the 
semi-mythical smith Kawakamimoto. This 
character, who lived in the Ist century B.c., 
is said to have made a thousand swords 
called “the Kawakami set” or “‘the Naked 
Companions’ which were dedicated at the 
shrine of Iso no Kami, and to have been the 
ancestor of the Yokoyama swordsmiths of 
Bizen. 

During the last quarter of the XVIIIth 
century Masahide experimented with several 
styles of forging, but his work in general 
has the characteristics of the Sagami school 
and of the Osaka smith Tsuta Sukehiro 
(b. 1635; d. 1682). His blades gradually 
achieved a reputation, and in order to guard 
against forgeries be began in 1787 to add a 
fanciful device or ‘‘hand-seal’”’ (kakihan) to 
his signatures. This appears to have been 
an insufficient safeguard, and in 1798 he 
began to use a die-stamped device of a 
sword blade issuing from the character ten 
(‘‘heaven’’) either as a substitute for, or in 
addition to, the kakihan. 

This period of experiment served to cry- 
stallize Masahide’s convictions and principles, 
and so it was that in the first years of the 
XIXth century he came into conflict with the 
Honami family. For over two centuries this 
family had been hereditary judges of swords 
to the Shégun, and in all matters pertaining 
to the sword were the acknowledged arbitri 
elegantiarum. After a long period of peace 
the practical qualities of the Japanese sword 
as a fighting weapon were being gradually 
thrust into the background by considerations 
of elegance and aesthetic refinement. Sword- 
smiths and associated craftsmen were encour- 
aged to concentrate on delicate patterning in 
the steel texture, an artificial or fanciful 
moulding of the tempered edge, and a 
sumptuous elaboration of mountings and 
engraved ornament. Against these tendencies 
Masahide found himself in revolt, for he had 
deliberately steeped himself in the older 
traditions of the craft. He had been com- 


municating his ideas for some time in letters Fig. III. Dag- 
to two connoisseurs, Uyeda Tanshi and ger blade sign- 
Ishida Sadakuni, and in 1811 he began pub- ed Suishin 
lishing them in the form of books. The most Masahide with 
important of these were Essay on the Prac- kakihan 


tical Sword and The Sword for Fighting. 
The titles are a sufficient indication of their 
contents and purpose, and, in spite of bitter 
opposition from the Honami and their sup- 
porters among the “artistic” swordsmiths, Masahide’s views 
gained ever-widening approval, and the demand for his blades 
increased enormously. 

In order to satisfy this demand he not infrequently had his 
own name engraved on the best work of his pupils, of whom he 
was by this time training a considerable number. Indeed, the 
continuous flow of blades, all bearing the master’s signature, and 
priced accordingly, provoked a contemporary connoisseur to 
write a Satirical account of Masahide’s methods entitled ‘Unlimited 
Partnership—the Kawabe Workshop” in which he makes merry 
at the master’s expense, describing him as manager of the “‘work- 
shop” and head of the “forging department,” whilst his pupils 
constitute the ‘‘ghost forging branch.’’ Such practices, however, 
are by no means rare among Far Eastern artists and craftsmen, and 
though they are the source of endless headache and controversy 
to Western collectors and connoisseurs, are not viewed with any 
marked disapproval in the countries where they are carried on. 
The case of Masahide only attracted such unfavourable notice 
because it was on a larger scale than was usual, and one biographer 
says that he “‘did this type of thing so unconsciously that he 
could not understand why he was criticized.” 

Masahide was now at the height of his fame and ability, and 
it was also about this period (1810) that he began to forsake the 
Sagami style of forging which he had followed for most of his 
life and turned his attention to the old Bizen style. In 1819 
at the age of seventy (by Japanese reckoning) he changed his 
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name to Tenshu (which may also be read as Amahide) with 
which most of his later blades are signed, and passed his former 
name of Masahide on to his son and pupil Sadahide, who thus 
became Masahide II. His wife died in 1823, and two years 
later, on the twenty-sixth day of the ninth month, he followed 
her to the grave, and was buried at the Saikdji temple in Yedo. 

The character of Suishinshi Masahide is described as rough 
but generous; he was a good father and a staunch friend. He 
never toadied to riches and power, and in spite of his high repu- 
tation he never became a wealthy man owing to his unselfish 
support of no less than twenty-eight dependents. He was 
extremely conscientious in his work, and it is told of him that 
when commissioned to make a blade for the nobleman Niwa 
Kaga no Kami he forged six and only offered the one he con- 
sidered best. His critics have censured his inconsistency, saying 
that his blades are “‘either trial efforts or imitations’ lacking all 
individuality. But experiment was necessary if he was to break 
with the stagnant mediocrity of the XVIIIth century, and his 
experiments were successful not only in themselves, but in that 
they laid the foundations of the great revival of the craft which 
was well under way before his death. He is credited with 
numerous apophthegms on swords and sword-forging, and used 
to say “‘The merit of a sword depends on the ability of the man 
who uses it; but a man can only harmonize himself with his 
sword if it has been made by a good swordsmith.”” He person- 
ally trained over seventy pupils, and as his books became standard 
texts for all swordsmiths, he indirectly influenced hundreds 
more. In fact, with the exception of the great Masamune, no 
other Japanese swordsmith has exercised so powerful an influence 
on his fellow-craftsmen as Suishinshi Masahide, and this cir- 
cumstance, combined with his outstanding ability and the splendid 
qualities of his best blades, entitles him to a place with Yasutsuna, 
Masamune and Midju among the epoch-making figures in the 
long history of the Japanese sword. 
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EARLY GLASS CHANDELIERS—continued from page 15 


does not completely dominate the design, which is in the 
Empire style, and the richly-ornamented shaft is partially exposed 
by numerous festoons of faceted drops. The central shaft itself 
is decorated with four male figures in ormolu standing on a highly 
ornate base which also carries a large glass bowl heavily cut in 
relief style. The male figures support a circle enriched with 
palmettes from which rises a classical urn in glass mounted in 
ormolu. Above this is a spiral glass column surmounted by an 
ornament in ormolu encircled with tall palmettes and carrying 
crown sceptres in glass exquisitely fashioned and cut. 

The branches spring from a series of ormolu circles arranged 
in tiers, the lowest circle carrying ten arms richly chased with 
acanthus each provided with five branches in ormolu for lights 
and decorated with faceted icicle pendants. Above this is a 
second circle with ten single branches, making sixty lights in all. 

All the chandeliers now in the State Rooms at Buckingham 
Palace were supplied by Messrs. Perry and Parker, who were 
described as “Glass Manufacturers to the Prince of Wales.” 
Their name has already been referred to in this article in con- 
nection with a letter mentioned by Powell in 1788. The firm 
of Perry, afterwards Perry and Parker, were supplying chandeliers 
from 1756 and apparently obtained their glass from a glasshouse 
in Southwark. Their first appointment to the Royal Household 
was in 1789 when they submitted their first estimate for “‘lustres” 
for Carlton House, and up to 1826 until the final dismantling of 
the building, they provided a succession of elaborate and extremely 
costly chandeliers for its lighting and adornment. 

Following the dismantling of Carlton House, the original 
chandeliers underwent considerable modification before they 
were rehung at Buckingham Palace in 1834. They were modi- 
fied from the traditional waxen candles to electric lighting soon 
after the accession of King Edward VII 

The firm of Perry and Parker, originally of 69 Fleet Street, 
later changed its name to Burt, Escelle, Perry and Co., of Wardour 
Street, but is now out of business. 
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APOLLO ANNUAL, 1948. Some comments received . . 
“the best ros. worth of literature for years’’ - “Iam greatly 
impressed, it is a splendid reproduction . . . a volume which 
will be read and kept’ “very full of interesting material’ 

“collectors are feasted.”’ .. . ‘a most attractive publication.” 
Copies, 1os., from newsagents and booksellers and from the 
Publisher, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1. 





WHAT IS CASTLEFORD POTTERY ? 


BY L. M. BICKERTON 


ASTLEFORD, some nine miles south-east of Leeds, was but a 

small village when, in the 1790’s, David Dunderdale established 

the Castleford Pottery on the site of the present works operated 
by Clokie & Co. at Whitwood Mere. 

The factory expanded rapidly and was soon producing excellent wares 
for the home and export markets. Its obvious intention was to compete 
with Leeds, Herculaneum and the Potteries in the production of cream 
ware, but it also produced the then popular black basalt ware, table ware 
decorated with transfer designs and the white stoneware by which it is 
best known to collectors. 

The marks found impressed are listed in the Catalogue of the Boynton 
Collection of Yorkshire Pottery, 1922, and elsewhere, and, with slight 
variations, are as follows :— 

(1) D.D. & Co. (2) D.D. & Co. (3) CASTLEFORD 
CASTLEFORD CASTLEFORD POTTERY 
POTTERY 

Of these I have never seen Number (3) nor “T.N. & Co.” given by 
Jewitt as the mark of later proprietors. The mark consisting of interlaced 
D’s listed in Burton & Hobson’s Marks on Pottery and Porcelain is 
incorrectly attributed to Castleford, and probably refers to a little-known 
Staffordshire firm of about the same period. 

The above marks (1) and (2) [and (3) if it is found] are always impressed 
and pots bearing them will subsequently be referred to as ‘‘marked”’ pieces ; 
those with numbers impressed as “numbered” pieces and those bearing 
neither mark nor number as “‘unmarked”’ pieces. 

The cream ware produced by Dunderdale is usually so similar to 
Old Leeds, the same methods of piercing and basket effects being employed, 
that it would be quite unattributable if not marked; the table ware— 
dishes and plates—are apparently always marked, so that there is no 
difficulty in recognising them as Castleford. In the category of greatest 
interest to the collector, however, the stoneware teapots, sugar basins, 
cream jugs and the like, frequently decorated with the familiar blue lines, 
some confusion has arisen through the existence of a large number of 
“numbered”’ pots—very similar to the marked ones and Nes —- 
as “22” teapots because of the frequency with which this particular 
number occurs—and through the pn can en of Dr. Prime and Arch- Fig. I (top). raat yy TEAPOT bearing mark 





deacon Hall, quoted below. - & Co., 

In his book, Pottery and Porcelain, published in 1878 by Harper Bros., Castleford (V. and A, Museum) 
Dr. Prime stated that “Specimens are occasionally marked ‘D.D. & Co., Fig. II. CASTLEFORD TEAPOT with sliding 
Castleford’ . . . others the number 22 impressed, but more have no mark.” lid bearing an impressed ‘“ 22” 

The Archdeacon, writing in the Old Leeds Exhibition Handbook, 

1908, states :— at the same time could be persuaded that they are of common origin ; 


“But as to the pots bearing the impressed mark ‘22’—of which body, colour and grain, surface, texture, design, proportions—all 
specimens are numerous—there can be little doubt that Prime is are different. The genuine Castleford ware has, apart from the 
mistaken ; no one with a ‘22’ pot and a‘D.D. & Co.’ pot before him factory mark, several distinctive features ; the ‘angles’ are invariably 

recessed—concave, not convex—and the ornament of the angles 
is what may be described as a line and dot pattern with lotus leaves below, 
the medallions and other applied ornaments are in low relief and some- 
times—as in the case of the beautiful example exhibited by Mr. Wilson— 
the ornaments are decorated in colour, the glaze shows green under the lid 
and at the bottom of the inside, and the handle is always that peculiar to 
Castleford.” 

As Dr. Prime’s opinion has been accepted by almost all collectors since 
his time, it seemed important that either he or Archdeacon Hall should be 
proved right, and this has, for the past few years, been my aim. If the 
Archdeacon is right, most public and private collections contain many wrongly 
attributed pieces, and the theory that the Castleford factory exported much of 
its ware to America is quite wrong. It is interesting to note, incidentally, 
that in the whole of the Castleford section of the Boynton Collection—one 
of the best collections of Castleford pieces in the country—only one or two 
numbered or unmarked pieces are included. 

Archdeacon Hall’s statement may be divided into three main points :— 

(1) Castleford pieces are almost always marked. 

(2) Stoneware teapots, etc., always had concave corners. 

(3) Body, colour, surface are very different from those of the numbered 

pieces. 

It has been fairly easy to prove that all genuine Castleford pieces were 
not numbered. In the Castleford Museum, for example, is a sucrier with 
concave fluted sides, decorated with blue lines and bearing the mark impressed 
“D.D. & Co., Castleford Pottery.” With it is the companion teapot whose 
lift-out lid is missing, bearing neither mark nor number. This would indicate 
that the marking of pieces was not done at all consistently. Many other 
numbers than 22 are used, but none of them corresponds with the catalogue 








Fig. III. CASTLEFORD JUG with impressed issued in 1796 or with any other known list, so that it has not been possible 
“30."" (V. and A. Museum) to prove any relationship between marks and numbers. 
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Hall’s second point was certainly the hardest to disprove. After 
handling innumerable teapots and ransacking all the public and 
private collections to which I have had access, I have to admit that 
I have found no pot with convex corners bearing the Castleford 
mark. There are certainly a few examples of marked teapots of 
very different shape and body from that illustrated in Fig. I, but 
where corners are used at all those of marked pieces are invariably 
concave. 

The other alternative was to find a pot with concave corners 
bearing, instead of a mark, a number, and this at last has been done. 
The collection in the Castleford Museum again supplied the evi- 
dence. There I found a teapot identical with Fig. I in all essential 
features save the type of lid and handle. No lining is used, but in 
shape, decoration, texture, design, spout and recession of corners 
they are identical. And instead of a mark is the number 13, lightly 
impressed! It is interes.iing to note the employment of a sliding 
lid, never used to my knowledge with a marked pot, but confirming 
the statement of Dr. Prime and Chaffers that these and hinged lids 
were made. The handle, moreover, is identical with the ‘‘22” 
teapot shown in Fig. II, where, incidentally, the sliding lid can 
also be seen. 

The marked teapots undoubtedly have one feature in common 
which has probably been the basis of point (3). The glaze used 
is very fine and is certainly not the result of dipping, but just 
sufficient to render the biscuit impervious to liquids. This was 
probably effected by the process known as “smearing,” in which 
pots in biscuit stage were refired in saggars which had been smeared 
with glaze on the inside. The glaze volatilised during firing and 
was deposited in a fine film over the contents of the saggar, impart- 
ing a fine stone-like texture very different from the thicker glaze 
formed by dipping. 

When, however, we look at the numbered pots we find that 
they are almost always dipped—a fact which supports Hall’s state- 
ment—but sufficient examples of numbered pots exist with the 
same fine surface as characterises the marked ones, to destroy 
completely the validity of the Archdeacon’s dogmatic statement. 
Indeed, the few photographs reproduced here show how great is 
the similarity between marked and numbered pieces. Marked 
pieces always attain a very high standard of potting ; numbered 
pieces sometimes fall below this standard. More than that would 
not be true. 

Moreover, one further point must be considered. If the 
numbered pieces are not Castleford, what are they? Undoubtedly 
the strongest claims can be made by Heath and Son, of Stafford- 
shire, or Herculaneum. The same characteristic blue lining, a 
similar body with “‘smeared” glaze—but there the similarity ends. 
At the risk of sounding as dogmatic as Archdeacon Hall, I would 
say that no one handling a Heath or Herculaneum pot and a num- 
bered pot could conceive them to be the products of the same 
factory. 

Where, then, does this investigation lead us? The weight of 
evidence, if not entirely convincing, certainly shows Hall to be 
wrong on all his main points. No doubt as he held a beautifully 
potted marked teapot in the one hand and a thickly glazed, less fine 
22 teapot in the other, he noticed many points of dissimilarity. 
These undoubtedly exist. What he probably did not know was 
that they are remarkably similar when compared with the products 
of any other contemporary factory. It seems as though the marked 
and numbered pieces were for different markets, and it is likely 
that it was the numbered pots which were exported, since it is only 
on these that the American device is found. 

Two more pieces of evidence are required before my question 
can be answered conclusively—a marked pot with convex corners, 
and a trade list or other document explaining the meaning of the 
numbers. I for one would give them a very warm welcome indeed ! 


i. oe oe 
A NEW ADVENTURE IN CERAMIC 


BEAUTY 


FRENCH FAIENCE. By Artuur Lang, Assistant Keeper of 
Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Faber & Faber. 
21s. 


HIS latest addition to the shelf which already contains 
“English Delftware,’’ “German Porcelain,” “Old English 
Porcelain,” and ‘‘Corean Pottery” in the Faber Monographs 
on Pottery and Porcelain deserves the bestowal of that nearly 
forgotten epithet sumptuous for its revelation of a ceramic 
splendour unguessed at by most of us. The post-war collector 
will soon cease his grumble that he is short of literature. There 


are 96 monochrome plates and four in fine colour for the eye to 
dote upon :—nearly 200 subjects, about a third of which are from 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, 5 from the British, and the 
rest from Continental and private English (especially Mr. Stuart 
Davis’s) collections. For the selection and skilful assemblage 
of this picture gallery Mr. Lane will be assured of the grateful 
appreciation of all collectors. 

Mr. Lane’s book is beautifully timed to follow hard upon 
Professor Garner’s book on English tin-glaze (or delftware) and 
its issue is opportune for there is a good deal of the French variety 
about, unrecognized and undervalued. Maiolica, Delftware, 
Faience : it’s all of a class—all lightly fired earthenware whose 
opacity of glaze is due to minute particles of tin-oxide suspended 
in it. 

Tin-glazing was a ‘“‘potter’s secret” carried by wandering 
artists from Mesopotamia in the [Xth century to the Mediter- 
ranean, along whose southern shores it came by degrees to Islamic 
Spain where, at its highest, it stands revealed to us in the wonderful 
Hispano-Moresque wares of the XIVth and XVth centuries, and 
to Italy. The Papal Court being at Avignon in Southern France 
in the XIVth century, Spanish and Italian artists moved up the 
Rhone Valley to spread the green and purple of this Mediterranean 
technique in North and West France, Holland and London 
—even in South and West England, Wales, and Scotland. By about 
1530 Abaquesne was turning out thousands of lovely drug-pots 
in the Italian shape and decorating them with the cool blues and 
yellows of Earliest Rouen, and soon Nimes, Lyons and Nevers 
received and encouraged the migratory Italians; but it was Nevers 
that first developed the Italian tradition into a ware that was new 
and distinctively French. By 1670 Nevers was producing some 
of the finest tin-glaze in Europe, especially of the class painted 
in opaque white on a ground of blue and other colours, a style 
to some extent imitated at Delft, Lambeth, Liverpool, and Bristol, 
which we know as “‘bianco-sopra-bianco.” Nevers also was first 
in Europe to copy late Ming Chinese shapes and blue and white 
decoration—soon after 1640—and, in polychromes of peculiar 
beauty though without a red, the first to use designs based on 
Raphael, Poussin, Van Dyck, and other XVIIth century artists. 
Before the XVIIth century was out or the XVIIIth was old, the 
faienciers of Rouen, Moustiers, Marseilles, and Strasburg (the 

chief centres) were making an original and national tin-glaze that 

is wonderfully varied. Mr. Lane develops the enchanting story 
of all this, with a beautiful gift of lucidity and for selecting the 
right detail, right down to the time of the eclipse of the faience 
by the competitive German hard-pastes, increasing imports of 
Chinese porcelain and, finally, the Staffordshire Salt-glaze, 
Wedgwood’s Cream-ware, and Leeds pottery. 

Mr. Lane has given us a practical and aesthetic guide-book 
of 40-odd pages that is extraordinarily full of meat, written 
simply, clearly and objectively in a modest and resilient style. 
He has no use for “‘tall, opaque words.” There is no overloading 
of names nor cluttering detail; no pedantic chase after the 
insignificant : no fogging of the brain with nebulous art-theory. 
He gives us sidelights on social life and on the influences of 
painting, architecture, and even of marquetry upon the faience 
and enlightens us on the sources of design from which the artists 
made their drawings. 

Mr. Lane’s book inspires confidence and trust and brilliantly 
summarises the characteristics of each factory in its time-order. 
Text and illustrations collaborate fully to bring out the full 
significance of both, and almost all the plates give the dimensions 
of the pieces figured as well as relevant marks and dates of pro- 
duction. A thoroughly interesting and useful book all through, 
the chapters on ‘“‘Nevers,’’ ‘“‘Moustiers and Marseilles and the 
Factories of the South,” and “Strasburg and the Factories of 
East France” are outstanding; while ‘Faience as a Fine Art’ 
may be found both fascinating and even diverting. The short 
account of Aprey is a little masterpiece. No one will read Mr. 
Lane’s book without being led into a deeper consciousness of 
pottery form and quality generally. 

If the reader wonders why Mr. Lane does not give him a list 
of the numerous marks and signs on French faience it may 
be said at once that only very rarely are these the identity marks 
of a factory. It is not the marks, but the styles, which the author 
would have us master: the styles of Nevers, Rouen, Moustiers, 
Marseilles, Strasburg, and so on. Under his instruction that is 
a simple matter and completely effective, and, in practice, a really 
enjoyable exercise. Readers will be grateful for the new interest 
and enlightenment he bestows upon the loosely understood terms 
“rococo,” “baroque,” and “style Régence”; and especially for 
the warning of the latish Hesdin pieces that are so like in shape 
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and in their yellowish, lead-glazed backs to our own “blue-dash”’ 
chargers from Lambeth or Bristol. There is much else of 
trenchant and apt summary that one would like to quote, but 
always the reviewer must be sharply conscious of the restraint 
upon space to-day. 

Perhaps Mr. Lane is fortunate in having a subject of such 
allure and freshness with which to deal: but his readers cannot 
but be grateful that French faience has found an author of fine 
and sensitive judgment and one so gifted with “‘a heart to praise, 
an eye to see.”” Up to now the English collectors of tin-glaze 
have had to “make do” with Gasnault and Garnier’s French 
Pottery (S. Ken. Art Handbooks, 1884), Frantz’s French Pottery 
and Porcelain (Newnes, n.d.), and E. A. Barber’s Tin-enamelled 
Pottery (Hodder & Stoughton,1907), beside the scarcely procurable 
Solon and Hannover named in the Bibliography. 

The indexing is economical but adequate. Personal and 
place-names are carefully listed, but “‘grand feu,” “‘petit feu,’’ 
“cobalt,”” “‘bianco sopra bianco” (a misnomer anyway, as is “bleu 
persan”’), are not to be found in it; nor are the names of such 
secondary or “offshoot” manufactories as Bordeaux, Orleans, 
Quimper, and Rennes. Toby collectors, too, would have liked 
mention of those “‘Jacquelines” of Desvres, strange-looking jugs 
in the form of a seated woman wearing a somewhat roughly 
painted floral dress. French Faience suggests and embodies new 
adventure in excellence and beauty for every collector of ceramics 
and constitutes a reminder to us all of the immense and fertile 
fields still left for our exploration. C. H. T. 
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THE YOUTH OF MICHELANGELO. 
TOLNAY. Princeton University Press. 


DAVID COX. By TreNcHarRD Cox. 
Phoenix House Ltd. 15s. 


THE ALPHABET, A KEY TO THE HISTORY OF MAN- 
KIND. By Davin Dirincer, D.Litt., with a Foreword by 
Str Exuis Munns, Litt.D. (Hutchinson’s Scientific and 
Technical Publications. 50s.) 


CRITIQUES by 


Dr. Charles de Tolnay’s study of the life and work of 
Michelangelo up to the year 1508, when the master had attained 
the age of thirty-three, is the first of five volumes planned to 
embrace the entire oeuvre of this great figure of the High 
Renaissance. This is a truly princely production. Much has 
been written on Michelangelo; but this series of books promises 
to supersede all previous factual works of reference, and, more- 
over, is a profound critical appreciation of the spiritual forces 
that stirred the soul of Savonarola, and that, in Michelangelo, 
were later to find their fullest expression in the Sistine paintings. 
The illustrations are remarkable for their careful lighting ; ; and, 
since sculpture is meant to be seen “in the round,” it is most 
gratifying that it has been found possible to include two or in 
some cases even three views of the same piece in addition to 
some enlarged details. 

Michelangelo, in his writings, repeatedly declares that true 
artistic inspiration is not derived from the material world. For 
him, the visible aspect of the universe is but a “mortal veil,’’ 
which has value only when recognized as reflecting the divine 
idea. When external beauty (il bel di fuor) penetrates into the 
soul by means of the mortal eyes (occhi mortallt), it is transformed 
then into the heart’s image (l’imagine del cor), which is superior 
to the other. 

The study of Michelangelo’s work as sculptor, painter and 
poet makes it evident that the master looked upon the art of 
antiquity, not as the historical remains of a bygone age, as did 
those (like Ghirlandaio, for example) who regarded them for 
their archaeological interest alone ; nor did he consider antiquity 
(as did Botticelli) as a dream of a past golden age, a distant 
Utopia. Ancient works of art were seen by him as an expression 
of the eternal essence of life. True, he stored up in his memory 
a repertory of classical poses and figures which served him in an 
infinite number of combinations and transformations, but he 
never attempted a precise imitation of ancient sculpture. In his 
studies of the nude, Michelangelo does not, like artists of the 
XVth century, render the appearance of figures with external 
surface realism; nor are their proportions according to the 
classical canon. He aims rather at an expressive rendering of 
the structure of the human body, considered as an organic 
unity animated by inner vital forces. It is significant that 


By CHARLES DE 
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Michelangelo produced no strictly anatomical drawings: bones, 
muscles, nerves interested him not per se but only in their plastic 
functions, as forces which model the body. The penetration 
of his vision is such that he registers the creative processes of 
life ; and thus a figure always is the symboi of its inner essence 
and not merely its own objective aspect. 


The work on David Cox is claimed to be the first moderately 
priced book on this painter that has appeared for over twenty years. 
The painter was a native of Birmingham ; and it is therefore highly 
appropriate that Mr. Trenchard Cox, the Director of that city’s 
Art Gallery, and which incidentally contains the most important 
collection of his work in any museum, should be the author of 
this admirable biography. 

Many of Cox’s works are little more than extremely talented 
painting in the frank and unsophisticated English manner ; direct 
and unaffected, but also without much vision beneath the surface. 
Nevertheless, he did execute a few pictures which are formally 
designed both in terms of shapes and masses and of colour values ; 
such as the oil sketch in the Birmingham Gallery entitled “All 
Saints Church, Hastings.” 

The characters of all human beings are developed and formed 
by the strength of their own innate impulses and convictions, by 
the impact of their environment, and by what is loosely called 
opportunity. In the clash and interplay of these several forces may 
be discovered the life-story of every individual; and the problem 
is the satisfactory resolution of these rival claims. In the case of 
the artist, the claims of the transitory affections and ordinary human 
responsibilities which fetter the common man often come into direct 
conflict with the impelling urge and lonely growth of his genius, 
which then finds the demands of society to be stifling its adequate 
expression. Thus we have, on the one hand, the normal man 
compromising without struggle with social convention and with 
his human duty ; and, on the other hand, the defiant, independent 
soul who is constantly at odds with his immediate circumstances 
in his endeavour to produce work which he feels to be a challenge 
to time and place. Cox was of the former type, too often sub- 
ordinating the artist in him to the man of the world. Asa landscape 
painter he was by temper and inclination of the descriptive rather 
than the interpretative type. Hence, probably, his popularity with 
the average person. 

Mr. Trenchard Cox has admirably assessed David Cox’s 
character and capacity in an excellently produced monograph. 
The painter’s unpretentiousness was perhaps the explanation of 
his compelling human appeal. He aimed first and foremost at 
giving pleasure and never seemed consciously to wish to widen 
or enrich our experience of Nature. As Mr. Trenchard Cox has 
aptly put it, “‘as a person Cox was . . . a likeable man who took 
life as he found it and never questioned the ultimate justification 
of God’s mysterious ways.” 


If the first title of D. Diringer’s book is forbidding and seems 
to suggest that it is for philological students only, a mere cursory 
perusal will find it full of material interesting to the ordinary 
intelligent reader as well as to the expert. Its author’s sub-title 
indicates that the alphabet is the key to the evolution of mankind 
and the beginnings of art ; and this gives a clue to the wide human 
scope of the book. The development of writing, as Dr. Diringer 
presents it, makes a most attractive story. And, while Dr. Diringer 
surveys this subject-matter from the highest peaks of scholarship, 
viewing most aspects of the scene before him with well-judged 
impartiality, some details cannot escape a certain measure of personal 
interpretation, and, except in some special cases, speculation has 
been wisely eschewed. 

“By its very nature,” says Sir Ellis Minns in his Foreword, 
“writing keeps a record of its own development” ; and Dr. Diringer 
certainly proves with a new completeness that “every alphabetic 
writing of any importance derives from one source.”” What is re- 
markable is that so sweeping a generalization seems to be the correct 
interpretation of all the known facts. It has been suggested that 
this book is a mere translation of its distinguished author’s great 
Italian work—*L’Alfabeto nella Storia della Civilta,” published in 
1930. But this is by no means true, as a careful reading would 
prove. It has, in fact, superseded in many important respects all 
former sources, and the same store of learning has been entirely 
recast and brought up-to-date in this new English form. 


S s Ss 


The Index for January to June, 1948, Vol. XLVII, can now 
be had of the Publisher, APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, London, W.1, 
at 2/3. 
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18. Teaching the Young Idea 


OWEVER widely propagandists may disagree, on one 

thing at least they are in concord: that there is no better 

policy than to ‘“‘catch ’em young.’’ On that point St. 
Francis of Loyola is at one with Rousseau, Hitler with Stalin, 
Mussolini with Marx. The doctrine finds expression in art 
to-day in that body of idealists, the Society for Education in ae: 
which is staging its 1948 Exhibition, ‘Pictures for Schools,” 
the Tate Gallery. At first glance the tenets of S.E.A. are un- 
impeachable : 

‘The creative practice of art in schools should be more fully 
reinforced by the adequate exhibition of the finest examples 
of painting.” 

**To see and to live with such works is an essential part of the 
formation of taste and judgment.”’ 

“It is hoped that works from this Exhibition will eventually 
hang in schools of all kinds.’’ 

To these ends the pictures are on sale ; school-children are 
brought to see them, and to vote on which they prefer ; authorities 
and heads of schools are urged to use their school money to buy 
them rather than reproductions of Old Masters which are attacked 
on the ground that ‘“‘They cannot arouse in children a feeling for 
art as a vital force in the world to-day, but rather create the 
impression that artists are figures in past history.” 

All this sounds so innocuous that teachers in their innocence 
are tempted to trust art education to this expert and self-appointed 
S.E.A., and so be no longer all at sea. But, if we may judge by 
the exhibition last year, these “‘finest examples of painting’’ were 
almost entirely left-wing. (May we apply these political terms 
to art matters?). There were degrees, of course. An original 
Jankel Adler, with neckless figures, kite-shaped heads, scribbled 
hair, and dots for eyes, may be “‘more vital’”’ than a reproduction 
of Brueghel’s ‘‘Winter Landscape.’”’ Anyway at 160 guineas it 
costs forty times as much ; which may not matter in these days 
of the pampered young. Moreover, it would save them from 
the perverting influence of thirty-nine more Old Masters, accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the S.E.A. If there were still any money 
in the school till, it could have bought Frances Hodgkin’s picture 
of a rather shapeless cow set amid vaguely farmyard shapes in 
various tones of that dead cabbage green which Miss Hodgkin 
invariably used as her signature tune. This would dispose of 
yet another 200 guineas, and save the innocent children from, 
say, fifty more reproductions. 

The advantage of this is that, since the money with which 
any school can requisition works of art is limited, one of these 
pictures would be the sole representative of the art of all time on 
its chaste walls, so that the children would know that Art was and 
is Adler or Hodgkin, or whoever was chosen for them to “‘see and 
live with” in order to “‘form taste and judgment.” 

The ballot between these Post-Impressionist Tweedledums 
and Surrealist Tweedledees has all the splendid freedom of 
Moscow democracy about it. One genuine right-wing candidate 
of the worst sort—say Maud Goodman’s “Taller than Mamma’”’ 
or Landseer’s “Dignity and Impudence’’—would absolutely sweep 
the poll with any uninfluenced group of school-children. I don’t 
say that it should ; I merely state afact. One could only comment 
sadly, as Oscar Wilde did of the boy’s red and blue hatband : 
“That was his own unfortunate choice.” 

Happily the young S.E.A.-farers would probably be skilfully 
guided from such perils of stagnant Victorianism to choose a 
“‘Coal-cart’’ rendered with rather crudely coloured paper and bits 
of cardboard stuck on top of each other (“‘collage’’ is the word, 
from the French for paper-hanging) ; or a ‘‘Sausage-machine”’ 
with its dashing modernity of subject matter. Whether from 
these they will get an appreciation of ‘‘the subtleties of tone and 
colour, the characteristic textures and qualities of various media” 
so hopelessly lacking (according to S.E.A.) in the despised 
reproductions, one can only surmise. 

What the children might get from it is a glorious cocksureness 
that this business of painting is literally child’s play. One touch 
of Adler makes the whole world kindergarten. The more enter- 
prising and calculating among them may see in it easy money, 
as they compare their own latest class-room efforts with the work 
of some of these over whom the pundits ponder so long and 
pronounce so learnedly. Thus will a generation arise who know 
not Raphael, who have been saved from Michelangelo and 
Rembrandt and Turner. And S.E.A. will be justified of her 
children. 
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The Antique Dealers’ Fair : Retrospect 
BY HORACE SHIPP 


HE Eighth Antique Dealers’ Fair at Grosvenor House has 

added its resounding success to its predecessors. Once 

again, at the peak of the London season were gathered 
together in the great hall of Grosvenor House many millions of 
pounds worth of treasures ; and, once again, day after day, crowds 
of delighted visitors came to see and to buy. The exiguity of a 
few hundred words would be insufficient to deal adequately with 
any one single piece among all these rare and fascinating things, 
each with its own place history in the long story of craftsmanship, 
each reflecting the manners of times past ; so one can but record 
an all-too-general impression. 

That impression is firstly one of splendid display. Looking 
down from the balcony the coup d’oeil yielded a marvellous 
spectacle of light reflected from a thousand precious and beautiful 
surfaces, of the gay accents of exquisite flowers, of the gleam of 
silver and glass, the sheen of fine wood, the beauty of ceramics. 

The wonder remains that with succeeding years this cruse of 
treasure from the past shows no sign of failing. That is a tribute 
to the magnificence of British craftsmanship which for century 
upon century created these things for daily use or pleasure, and 
equally to the taste and connoisseurship which encouraged their 
production, collected them, preserved them, and handed them on 
to our own—happily appreciative—generation. Years since the 
pessimists, watching the westward flight across the Atlantic of 
every kind of work of art, predicted that the supply must inevi- 
tably run short. The recent years of austerity which have para- 
doxically tended to put so much of this once luxury stuff back 
into the category of the necessary, and which have taken so heavy 
a toll particularly of the available furniture, might well have dried 
up the spring. But the supply seems inexhaustible. Indeed, I 
had the impression that there was rather more furniture showing 
this year than last. Our heritage of old oak and walnut, of 
Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hepplewhite, like that of our Georgian 
silver, is apparently unfailing. The Chippendale was especially 
noteworthy ; and I thought I detected along with it a move- 
ment towards the more solid Regency work. 

If we owe our wealth in antiques to our own indigenous 
craftsmanship, we must remember with it the genius for collecting 
fine things and the taste which went with it throughout the 
centuries when the British were at once the wealthiest and the 
most travelled of peoples. It is impossible to say when and by 
whom this passion began, but such connoisseurs as Lord Arundel 
in the early part of the XVIIth century were among the pioneers. 
By the XVIIIth century collecting was an accepted part of the 
culture of a man of quality and wealth. The opening East gave 
us a priceless store of Chinese ceramics and jades in particular, 
of wonderful carpets and embroideries ; the Grand Tour which 
was part of a gentleman’s education yielded souvenirs in the form 
of magnificent pictures, snuffboxes, jewels, ceramics from the 
Continental potteries, for the Tourists were enormously rich and 
the Continent was comparatively impoverished. So the vast 
reservoir filled, as the treasures of the East, of medieval and 
Renaissance Europe, and of XVIIIth century France poured into 
it. It is that reservoir upon which we are able to draw so richly 
to-day. A mere trickle from it can fill Grosvenor House on each 
recurring occasion of the Fair with the millions of pounds worth 
of beautiful things. 

So one’s remembrance is of a literal embarras des richesses. 
Happily one is never lacking at this exhibition in expert guidance, 
for almost every exhibitor is an extremely well-informed enthu- 
siast upon his subject and will prove willing at very slight provoca- 
tion to talk learnedly about the rarities he has on display. 

So, in this Fair which truly is a Fair, beautiful things and the 
truth about beautiful things, dealer and buyer, tyro and connois- 
seur, come together in an event of contagious enthusiasm ; and 
we are reminded again that London is the centre of the world 
for Antiques and Works of Art. 


S S Ss 

The inclusion of illustrations and textual mentions of speci- 
mens in the various reviews of collector subjects in the June 
APOLLO which are linked up with the Antique Dealers’ Fair, 
was not intended to convey the impression that all of them were 
exhibited at the Fair, nor that the dealers named were necessarily 
il stall holders. Some of the pieces may have been sold in the 
course of business after we had gone to press and others belonged 

to dealers who did not have stalls at the Fair. 








ART and the BELLFOUNDER 
BY ERNEST MORRIS 


HE study of marks, initial crosses, lettering and 

| inscriptions on church bells is a most interesting 

pursuit. Quite true it is that “an old bell by its 

inscription, medallions and ornaments, relates the history 
of the past better than a mutilated stone.” 

But apart from any historic or antiquarian interest, one 
can find on such bells, gems of art in illuminating and 
decoration. These trade marks, word stops, floral bands 
and such-like, frequently reach a high level in artistic merit. 
This is of course mainly true of the mediaeval period, but 
even the XVIIth and XVIIIth century bellfounders adorned 
their bells with rich and varied ornamental borders. 

On mediaeval bells we find two variations; Gothic 
capitals and black letter “‘smalls,’”’ sometimes used together 
and called “‘mixed Gothic’ style. Some of the early 
London founders used very effective sets of lettering, and 
special mention must be made of the beautiful and highly 
ornamental letters on bells of the middle of the XI1Vth 
century London founders. Leicester founders of this 
period used fine ornamental lettering which was handed 
down for two centuries. Thomas Potter of Norwich (1404) 
used a very elaborate alphabet in which the letters were 
filled with grotesque figures and other devices, and a 
handsome set was used by a Bristol founder about 1450. 

Above and below the lettering it is not uncommon to find 
beautiful ornamental bordering, ranging from a simple fleur-de- 
lys to most elaborate designs and running arabesques with figures 
of grotesque men, animals, birds and the like. A further em- 
bellishment adopted in mediaeval times was the surmounting of 
each letter, or more often the initial letter, with a crown, and 
numerous examples of this style still exist. Later on came the 
decoration of bells by adding the donor’s coat-of-arms, though 
this form is naturally restricted. However, arms of cities, 
dioceses, and saints are frequently met with. Continental bells 
and those of the Far East, particularly China and Japan, are much 
more elaborate in ornamentation than those of this country. 
One may see thereon not only the inscription, but often intricate 
and beautiful designs. Symbolic, allegoric, fantastic and heraldic 
art find a place on these castings. One huge bell in Pekin, 
weighing over 50 tons and cast over two thousand years before 
the Christian era, is so beautifully made that its inscription— 
which consists of all the ancient Chinese lore and shown with 
many thousand symbols both within and without—can be read 
by a blind man. 

Ancient bells rarely have the name of their founders, but a 
study of the stops, stamps or trade marks, is often the means of 
ascertaining by whom they were made, and also their approximate 
date. Some founders merely used their initials, sometimes in a 
shield or circle, along with other devices. Inscriptions, too, 
varied as time progressed, from the early invocation to some 
patron saint to pray for us (Ora pro nobis) or for a blessing on 
the church and people, down to the quaint and interesting 
couplets telling the use of the particular bell inscribed, as for 
example : 

“‘Men’s death I tell, by doleful knell. 
On Sabbath all, to church I call. 
I toll the funeral knell, 
I hail the festal day, 
The fleeting hours I tell, 
I summon all to pray.” And so on. 
Other bells commemorate some great event of local or national 
importance, or maybe, sing their donor’s praise. As time went 
on a severer style of both lettering and ornament took place, and 
the plain Roman alphabet with simple lines around the 
bells, or at most a plain lozenge or key pattern, were used. 
This, naturally, is speaking broadly, for many founders went 
from the ornamental style to the plain, then suddenly returned 
to the decorated. 

In the process of cleaning and rehanging the bells of the 
Astronomical Clock of Hampton Court Palace an almost inde- 
cipherable founder’s mark was discovered on the two quarter 
bells which has been identified as that of William Culverden, an 
early XVIth century founder. It is a very elaborate shield with 
a rebus-device of the most subtle description which long defied 
solution until Mr. A. D. Tyssen, an authority on bell history, 
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The third bell of St. 
Holdfield of Cambridge, 1599-1612. 


Benedict, Cambridge, by Richard 
It bears the inscription 
OF : AL : THE : BELS : IN : BENNET : I : AM : THE : BEST : AND 
YET : FOR : MY : CASTING : THE : PARISH : PAIDE : LEST : 1607 


discovered its meaning. The centre of the shield is occupied 
by a large bell on which the letters fown of the word founder 
are visible; below are a ““W” and the figure of a bird. On 
either side are inscribed the words Jn dio cofide with a trefoil 
and be below; and in the base is a mark like two P’s conjoined, 
one being reversed. The name of Culverden being known as 
that of a founder from his will, it was ingeniously pointed out 
that culver is an old English word for “pigeon,” the kind of bird 
represented, combined with the letter W and be we get 
“W. Culverden.” The significance of the text is apparent, for 
the Vulgate of Ps. X (xi) runs “Jn Domino confido ; quomodo 
dicite animae meae, transmigra in montem sicut passer.” The 
other two marks are still unexplained but the trefoil may indicate 
reference to the Holy Trinity—Culverden having relations with 
the Priory of that name in Aldgate. His work has been identified 
in a number of instances, notably at King’s College, Cambridge, 
Chobham, Surrey, Wimbledon and elsewhere from 1510-23. 

His will, dated 1522, is curiously worded after the style of 
the period, and the following are extracts :— 


“I, Willm. Culverden, citezen and brasier of London, and 
parishoner of the parishe of sanct Botulph without Algate 
of London, bein in my goode hole and parfite mynde 
(lawde and praise be to Almighty God) make and ordeyne 
this my put testament and laste will in manner and fourme 
folowing, that is to wit... 

. and my body to be buried in the church or church- 
yard of sanct Botulph aforesaid where and in such place 
as myn executours by the advyse of myn overseer under- 
written shall thinke most convenent . . . 

Item, I bequeth towards the mayntenance of the brotherhed 
of Ihu kept w’in the church of sanct Botulph wherof 

I am brother xijd. 

Also I bequeth to the Abbey of Westmynster where I 

was brought upp in my youth, to be bestowed in the 

same church for the welth of my soule xxxiijs viijd 
yf it may be borne of my goodes after my detts be 
fully paide or ells not.” 


After giving details of other bequests, etc., he says that his moulds 
and implements be sold to Thomas Lawrence, another bellfounder, 
for £120. These two quarter bells at Hampton Court weigh 
respectively about 14 and 2 cwt. respectively. The hour bell, 
weighing about 17 cwt., is of an earlier date, being cast by Thomas 
Harrys (1478-80), whose work is still to be found in and around 
the city. He used very simple marks, usually with a Maltese 
cross, and his capitals were crowned like those of Culverden. 
The clock itself is a curious timepiece and appears to have 
been constructed in 1540, this date being engraved on a bar of 
the original wrought iron framework, together with the marks 
N.C. which are thought to refer to Nicholas Cratzer. In 1575 
the dial was repainted by George Gaver, and in 1649 an additional 
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ART AND THE BELLFOUNDER 


dial was placed on the western side of the tower. In 1711 the 
clock was repaired by Langley Bradley of Fenchurch Street, but 
in 1835 an extraordinary transposition was made. The works 
of the old clock were removed and have since disappeared. In 
their place was fixed a movement with this inscription : 

“This clock, originally made for the Queen’s Palace at 

S. James’ Palace and for many years in use there, was 

A.D. 1835 by command of King William IV. altered and adapted 

to suit Hampton Court Palace by B. L. Vulliamy, clockmaker 

to the King. 
And on pte plate on the clock, ‘‘Vulliamy, London, No. 352, 
A.D. 1799.” 

Worse than all, the previous dial was taken down and stored 
away in a workshop at the Palace, the gap left being filled in by 
a painted board! In 1879, however, a new and sufficient clock 
movement was provided, the dial found, restored and replaced 
by Mr. James Thwaites. 


S Ss S 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


P.H.P. (Little Dunmow). The arms and crest on the signet 
ring are identified as the armorial bearings of one of our oldest 
families, the Ravenscrofts, and branches of this family which 
include the Bretton, Horsham, and Hawarden lines, and also 
the Ravenscrofts of Fould Park, Chipping Barnet. In a dedi- 
cation to the play The Anatomist, or Sham Doctor, written in 
1697, by Edward Ravenscroft, the great antiquity of the Ravens- 
croft family is referred to in the following words: “. . . And 
yet it is so Antient, that when William the Conqueror came into 
England, one of his Nobles Marry’s a Ravenscroft. He Marry’d, 
’tis said, (Ex per antiquissima Ravenscroftorum Familia) out of 
the most, or very Antient Family of the Ravenscrofts . . .” 
The Bretton line claims Royal descent through Anne Stanley, 
who married Ralph Ravenscroft of Bretton in the XVth century, 
for Anne was the daughter of Sir John Stanley of Weiver, whose 
father, Lord Stanley, was the great great-grandson of Princess 
Elizabeth Plantagenet, the daughter of Edward I, who was the 
wife of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex. In 
the old Parish Church of Chipping Barnet there is a beautiful 
monument in the shape of a carved tomb in alabaster on which 
is the recumbent effigy of Thomas Ravenscroft of Fould Park 
(b. 1563, d. 1630) in his civil robes and large ruff. Several 
shields of the Ravenscroft arms, impaled and otherwise, are 
displayed on the tomb, with many references to the various 
members of the family to whom the coats belonged; and high 
on the monument, boldly carved, is the family crest, blasoned : 
On a chapeau gules, turned up ermine, a lion statant guardant 
argent. The family coat-of-arms: Argent, a chevron between 
three ravens’ heads erased proper—serves as a good example of 
a canting coat, or ‘‘armes parlantes,”’ for here is an obvious 
allusion to the family name. 

Printed pedigrees of various branches of the Ravenscroft 
family are to be found in a book entitled The Family of Ravens- 
croft, by W. Ravenscroft and the Rev. R. Bathurst Ravenscroft, 
and published in 1915. This book has been consulted in the 
hope of finding a link of the Ravenscrofts with the Jennings, 
but without success. But this does not rule out the possibility 
of such a connection, especially as there are gaps in the pedigrees 
of which the reader is warned in the authors’ preface—and the 
fact that a member of the Jennings family has inherited the 
Ravenscroft signet ring suggests, at once, close relationship. 


B.D.G. (Portsmouth). The coat-of-arms on the Sheffield 
Plate tray is found to be that of the Ulster family of Alexander 
quartering Jackson of Fork Hill, Co. Armagh. The link between 
these two families came with the marriage in 1785 of Nathaniel 
Alexander, D.D., Bishop of Meath, then in his twenty-fifth 
year, with Anne, daughter of Richard Jackson, Esq., M.P., and 
heir to her brother Sir George Jackson, Baronet, of Fork Hill. 
Her father was secretary to Lord Townshend and also to Lord 
Harcourt, when Viceroys of Ireland; her mother was the sister 
of the first Viscount O’ Neill. 

The Right Reverend Nathaniel Alexander was the son of 
Robert Alexander of Boom Hall, whose brother, James, was 
created Earl of Caledon and was the ancestor of Field-Marshal 
Viscount Alexander of Tunis who, it is remembered, is the son 
of the fourth Earl of Caledon, and brother of the fifth and present 
earl. The Alexander coat-of-arms is seen in the first and fourth 
quarters of the shield and is blasoned: Per pale argent and 
sable a chevron and in base a crescent all counterchanged, on a 
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canton azure a harp or. In the second and third quarters are 
the arms of Jackson of Fork Hill: Gules, a fess between three 
shovellers, tufted on the head and breast argent each charged 
with a trefoil slipped vert. 


G.S.H. (Brighton). As a Brightonian you are familiar with 
the “‘Toby”’ representing Martha Gunn, the Brighton Bathing 
Woman, who taught the Royal Princes to swim when bathing 
was still a novelty, and the Court sat at the Pavilion, about 1780. 
She is represented with the Prince of Wales’s feathers in her 
tricorned hat; she is seated, and wears a wimple, not a snood. 
In her right hand she bears a conical gin-bottle ; in her left, a 
small jug. There is no suggestion that she is taking snuff, nor 
is she sharp featured, as you represent your female Toby to be. 
It is not likely, then, that you have a Ralph Wood Martha, for 
only a very few models are known. You may own a copy, but 
without a close description or a photograph we cannot tell ; 
there is practically no literature on the subject of Tobies. Any- 
way, female Tobies of any style are certainly rare and we believe 
no other female Toby than Martha of R. Wood’s time exists. 

The jugs of the Wood time are covered in what is virtually 
a skin of stained glass. Those that followed were decorated in 
a different way. The Leeds and the Pratt school, round about 
1800, put their colour on while the jug was in the biscuit or 
once-fired state, covered it with a clear lead glaze and then fired 
it again. A few years later it was the custom, following the 
porcelain factories’ practice, to cover the clay jug with a clear 
lead glaze, fire it, and then do the colour in enamel or “‘oil’’ 
paint on the glaze and refire it, so that a wider range of varying 
colours became possible, and “running’’ ceased. These par- 
ticulars may help you to decide whether your jug is before or 
after about 1800. 

A XIXth century Mrs. Toby with bottle and glass is known, 
and it is often of poor quality. Davenport’s made and often 
marked a good model (also with wimple and glass), and we have 
heard of Judy jugs to match the Punch specimens. There is a 
Rockingham seated lady Snufftaker done in coloured creamware, 
and common in the familiar brown glaze. There is also the 
so-called Widow Wadman, 10} inches high, seated, and wearing 
a high cap. 

XVIIIth century men Toby jugs in pink lustre are rare— 
Lord Mackintosh has one in his magnificent collection, and 
women models in early lustre must be rarer still. But lustred 
Tobies in immense numbers were made in the 1850's, and if 
you believe that your jug is not quite modern it is to that period, 
in the absence of precise description—for colours by themselves 
don’t tell us much—that we should ascribe your specimen. 
Copper lustre on colour is common in XIXth century models, 
and by 1810 dozens of factories were using lustre in every con- 
ceivable shape and form. No important use of pink lustre was made 
during the 70 years preceding its revival in the present century. 
So, to sum up, your jug if not a recent one was probably made 
in the ’50’s of last century but might be as early as 1820. 


M.S. (Belfast). It is our opinion that your small teapot of 
reddish-brown stoneware was made at Yi-hsing in the Province of 
Kiangsu, not far from Shanghai, where the ware has been made 
from the beginning of the XVIth century to the present day. 

The characteristic Yi-hsing is of various reds, browns, or 
buffs, is unglazed, and perfectly plain or with decoration that 
may be applied, moulded, or incised. For centuries the Chinese, 
believing this ware to have the property of preserving the aroma 
of the tea and of retaining the heat more satisfactorily than 
porcelain, have preferred to use it in their tea making. Brought 
over in large quantities with the first tea, some of these early 
Yi-hsing pieces are known to have been marked in archaic char- 
acters, which, with the pot-shapes, can be seen reflected in our 
Elers and Astbury reproductions, as well as in early Dutch. 

You may rule out any South Asiatic origin for your teapot 
and anywhere else in China itself than Yi-hsing. Bizen (Japan) 
throughout the Meiji period (1865-1914) reproduced the Yi-hsing 
pottery in tremendous quantity, as did Banko and Kyoto, for 
export to Europe; but this Japanese ware is recognisable by its 
being much more lightly fired and less robust looking than the 
Chinese. 

The marks on your teapot were impressed with a sharply- 
engraved metal stamp, and this circumstance, together with the 
spherical supports and the persistence of old shapes, lead to our 
belief that your piece is of recent production. The characters 
used in the seals are recognisably Chinese though highly 
conventionalised. 








SALE ROOM PRICES 


AY 6. Porcelain, Works of Art, Curistie’s: Old English 

breakfast table, £142 ; Georgian winged cabinet, £105 ; 

Louis XV rosewood library table, £126; Louis XVI 
mahogany console, £142 ; Georgian pedestal writing desk, £163 ; 
mahogany writing table, ‘£103. 

April 30, May 11, 14, 25 and 27. Works of Art and Stamps. 
PuTTICK AND SIMPSON : India, three lots: 1854, Die 1, 4 annas 
(two), £65 ; two Die 11, 4 annas, 1854, £40; 24, 1854 2 annas, 
£70 ; part Spode tea and coffee service, £42 ; pair Dresden groups, 
£36; 1848, 1d. red brown, £32; big collection 1840 onwards, 
£70 ; big collection in two books, £60; 1d. black superb copy, £3; 
pair ‘Bohemian lustre vases, ruby glass, £30; pair Coalbrookdale 
vases, £25; Dresden figure of officer, £40; of Napoleon, £38; 
and a Sévres garniture, £50; Queen Anne tallboy, £60; Georgian 
oak chest, £32; and Sheraton Pembroke table, £120; and three 
pictures, Landscape, A. Glendining, £25; Flemish school, 
Village Scene, £40; Farmyard scenes, a pair, J. F. Herring, 


£35- 

May 5, 6, 12, 13, 20, 26 and 27, and June 3. Porcelain, 
Furniture and Works of Art, RoBINSON & FosTER: Sheraton 
mahogany inlaid serpentine sideboard, £130 ; Chippendale elbow 
chair, £50; William and Mary chest of drawers, £82; Regency 
sofa table, £54 ; Christ disputing with the Doctors in the Temple, 
Rembrandt, £162 ; Georgian gaming table, £55 ; Still Life on a 
Table, Van den Hecke, £84; Welsh dresser, £52; Man and 
Wife, Gainsborough, £162. 

May 4, 7, 13, 21 (Ray Court, 25 and 26) and 28. Works of 
Art, KNIGHT, FRANK & RuTLEY: Walnut pedestal writing table, 
£58; Landscape with Harvesters, George Vicat Cole, £100; 
Georgian longcase clock, Joshua Hall, 1720, £39; mahogany 
bow-fronted tallboy, £59; six Hepplewhite dining chairs, £85 ; 
Vase Flowers, signed Jan Van Gogh, £35; Crown Derby part 
dinner service, £190 ; and part Worcester one, £66 ; pair Dresden 
groups, £30; pair giltwood chandeliers, £48 ; George I chest of 
drawers, £40 ; oak court cupboard, £60 ; three pairs of Lambeth 
pottery torcheres, Coade & Sealy, £40, and £42 each the other 
two; sideboard with semi-bowfront side table and wine cooler, 
£655 ; ; French mahogany settee, £82; Dutch marquetry folding 
table, £48; Farmyard, Herring, £20; Female Study, Reynolds, 
£30; Lady Bramston, Van Dyck, £30; Georgian mahogany 
desk, £100; and partners pedestal desk, £95; Sheraton inlaid 
sideboard, £120; Chippendale bureau bookcase, £50; XVIIIth 
century figured walnut standard chair, £40; A Lady, Vincia 
Sellaer, 1540, £66. 

May 6. Silver, SoTHeBy’s: Small hot-water jug, London, 
1771, £70; Mary caudle cup and cover, London, 1694, £150; 
Charles II tankard, £360; hot-water jug, 1773, £76; oblong 
inkstand, London, 1717, £100; Queen Anne tea caddy, £54; 
coffee pot, 1735, £160; pair taper sticks, Ambrose Stevenson, 
1708, £280; pair candlesticks, 1718, £200; four Queen Anne 
strawberry dishes, David King, £420; salver, Robert Aber- 
cromby, 1732, £88; Norwegian peg tankard, XVIIIth century, 
£210; and another, £105 ; two pairs of meat dishes, Paul Storr, 
£105 and £130; ten dessert spoons, Andrew Archer, 1716, 
£150; George I helmet-shaped cream jug, 1720, £220; pair 
William and Mary candlesticks, £110. 

May 13. Pictures, Curistie’s: Five Children of the Mor- 
daunt Family, A. Devis, £1,008; Elizabeth Prowse, Allan Ramsay, 
£168 ; Charles Mordaunt, Reynolds, £168; The Martyrdom of 
San Lorenzo, Baccio Bandinelli, £115 ; Saint Christopher, Andrea 
Da Solario, £105; Woody Landscape, Titian, £368; Anne, 
wife of J. Wordsworth, F. Cotes, £685 ; Henrietta Maria, Vandyck, 
£105; A Gentleman, Hals, £441; Saint Sebastian, Jan Lys, 
£105. 

May 20. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRISTIE’s: English 
bracket clock, Jas. Tregent, £50; another, Daniel Le Counte, 
£50; Georgian winged bookcase, £86; winged cabinet, £100; 
and sideboard, £67 ; pair Venetian mirrors, £163. 

May 21. Porcelain and Furniture, SoTHEBy’s: Coloured 
teapot, £210; The Spinario in saltglaze, £40; and a saltglaze 
cat, £44; Toby jug, £50; Whieldon figure, £100; The Vicar 
and Moses, £60 ; dated Fair Hebe jug by Voyez, £55; Toby jug, 
by Ralph Wood, inscribed, £360; Spode dessert service, £340 ; 
Chamberlain Worcester dinner service, £130; Coalport dinner 
service, £330; George II chimney glass, £82; George III 
bureau, £125; pair Georgian wing armchairs, £78 ; side cabinet 
or dressing table, mid-XVIIIth century, £280 ; ten Hepplewhite 
mahogany chairs, £260 ; small walnut card table, early XVIIIth 
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century, £300; another folding card table, £160; George I rare 
small walnut bachelor’s chest, £480; pair Hepplewhite elbow 
chairs, £155; mid-XVIIIth century bookcase, £100; Georgian 
breakfront sideboard, £270; serpentine dressing chest of four 
drawers, £175. 

May 21. Pictures, CHRISTIE’S: State Documents, Sadler, 
£99; The Fortune Teller, J. Revesz (Paris), £105 ; Sands and 
A Model Resting, Flint, £142 and £168; The Vale of Neath, 
Copley Fielding, £346; Peonies in Vase, Fantin-Latour, £945 ; 
The Mowers, Clausen, £147; The Peasant Family, Bloomers, 
£168 ; A Visit to the Poor Relations, L. Dansaert, £126. 

May 27. Porcelain, English and French Furniture, Tapestries, 
CurisTIE’s : Sevres dessert service, £157 ; Meissen dinner service, 
£105 ; Copenhagen dinner service, £220; pair Coalbrookdale 
vases, £105 ; pair Minton Solon ware vases, £157 ; Chippendale 
mahogany cabinet, £546; William and Mary upright secretaire, 
£194; Sheraton commode, £184; ten Chippendale mahogany 
chairs, two arms, £210; Louis XVI hanging wall clock, 1778, 
£315; Queen Anne walnut tallboy, £262; suite of mahogany 
English dining room furniture, made about 1790 by Richard and 
Robert Gillow of Lancaster, fourteen chairs, pair window seats, 
pair side tables, sideboard table, pair urns and pedestals, made 
originally for the dining room at Workington Hall, Cumberland, 
£3,675 ; six James II walnut chairs, £142 ; four panels Gobelins 
tapestry, £1,155; panel of Brussels tapestry, £255; rectangular 
panel of French late XVIIth century, £241. 

May 28. Porcelain and English Furniture, SOTHEBY’s: 
Carved wood figure of Kuan Yin, Sung Dynasty, £65; jade 
incense burner, Ch’ien Lung, £110; engraved jade inkscreen, 
£90; set of four white jade bowls, Ch’ien Lung, £50; carved 
wood mantelpiece, £44; William III writing cabinet, £72; 
walnut vagueno, XVIIth century, £105 ; George III satinwood 
dining table, 11 ft. 8 ins. fully extended, £195 ; Georgian pedestal 
dining table, £180 ; suite Sheraton eight chairs and settee, £190; 
eight Queen Anne walnut chairs, £190. 

May 28. Pictures, CHRISTIE'S : A Lady, Mor, £105; A 
Calm, W. Van de Velde, £126 ; A View of Ashton House, Arthur 
Devis, £1,176; Flowers in Vase, Rachel Ruysch, £168; Our 
Saviour, Borgognone, £116; The Flight into Egypt, Rembrandt, 
£399 ; Mrs. Greig, Raeburn, £262 ; The Satin Gown, G. Terburg, 
£105; A Gentleman, B. Bruyn, £94; Buildings on a River, 
Van Goyen, £147. 

June 1 and 2. English Water-Colour Drawings, SoTHEBY’s : 
Mardol, Shrewsbury, and Chateau Espagnol, T. Shotter Boys, 
£98 and £180 ; six David Cox, Folkestone, £360, The Snowdon 
Range, £250, Stormy in the Menai Straits, £170, Bardon Towers, 
£190, On the Medway, £205, Rhyl Sands, £210; five Peter de 
Windt, The Church of St. Roche, £340, Suffolk Village, £310, 
The Severn and The Wye, £200, The Hayfield, £480 ; Cornfield 
at Oxton, £250; two Thomas Girtin, Rainbow on the Exe, 
£1,750, and Warkworth Castle, £450; three Samuel Palmer, 
Harvest in the Vineyard, £240, Harvesting, £230, Rustic Con- 
tentment, £220; two Thomas Rowlandson, Mrs. Bundle in a 
Rage, £180, and Execution Day at York, £155; two J. M. W. 
| R.A., Valle Crucis Abbey, £210, and The Castle Gateway, 

310. 





» With very real I we have to record the sudden 
death of Mr. C. H. Tipping on the 22nd June last 
at the age of 62. His death is a severe loss to a very 
large circle of friends and particularly perhaps to those 
with whom he shared his unusual knowledge of antiques ; 
he was the contributor of erudite articles on English 
ceramics in APOLLO and gave kindly advice to the 
many enquirers on ceramic problems. 

A close friend of his writes : ‘Since the first day we 
met he never missed a single opportunity of doing me 
a kindness; in every conceivable way he helped me and 
has ever been one of the kindliest and most lovable 
friends a man could have.” Mr. Tipping, B.A., 
F.R.Hist.S., was born at Bromyard, Hereford, and in due 
time became a student at St. Paul’s College, Cheltenham. 
He was appointed master at the Practising School ; 
after 40 years work there, endearing himself with every- 
one, he retired and devoted his untiring energies to 
Antiques, about which he knew so much and wrote so 
well. The Collecting world has lost a great enthusiast 
and one almost impatient lest he might miss bestowing 
his learning and experience upon others less fortunate. 
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